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—_ bournes and John Shortlands are still looking forward to their | Naples, and John Shortlands had 
’ Yy > * al *2 zs 5 , 
CHAPTER LI.—concuvston. flight to Allt-nam-ba, when Parliament has ceased talking fora | ness, he was neither it 


Now it is not possible to wind up this history in the approved | year. But at least the stor y be brought as far as possible | Princes Street, Edinburg 


fashion, because the events chronicled in it are of somewhat | “up to date.” And first, as regards the Master of Lynn, When | extended on a sofa, and smoking a big ciga 
recent occurrence—indeed, at the present writing the Winter- | on that evening in Venice Yolande had imagined that he was in | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 
For 
Anerep Domert’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the dravw- 
ing to be suitable for prblication in Harprr’s 


SPECIAL 


the best original drawing to illustrate 


Magazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty five years of 
age— Messrs. Harrevr & Brorners offer an 


award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
vpon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
iz months for the study of the old mas- 


award will be paid in such installments 


American 
of at least 
ters The 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified 

The drawings must be received by Messrs 
Harrer & Brorners not later than August 
addressed “* Art Competition, Harper's Mag 
azine, Franklin York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
n, together with the real 


ISS5 


Square, New 


thich should also be give 
and residence 


envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 


sane, ade, 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
heen determined 
not be publicly announe ed until the pub 


The name of the successful com 
petitor wil : ] 
lication of the drawing 

Mr. R. Swars Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Miuxet, 
A.N.A.: and Mr. Cuarces Parsons, A.N.A., Sv- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Harver & 
Brorners, will act as judges of the competition 

I]t is intended to engrane the success} ul drav ing 
as one page for Harver’s MaGazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawmgs submitted he 
found suitable, second, third, and Fourth awards 
: be made, page Harper's 
WErKLY, $300 ; one page Harper's Bazar, $200 ; 
one page Harvrr’s Youne Prorir, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Brorners 
pererve “the right to extend the limit of time and re- 


as follows: one 


open the competition 
Two Christmas Hymns by Auerep Domett 
have been published That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of u hich artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, New York 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORY. 
A new Serta Srory of surpassing interest 
with Brictiant ILiusrrations, entitled 


“THE CANON’S WARD,” 


by the favorite novelist James Payy, author of 
“Krom Exile,” “ Under One Roof.” “Walter's 
Word,” “ Won—not Wooed,” ete., ete , is begun in 
the present Number of Hanrer’s Bazar. 


’ 





Ce” Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous Sull-sized pat- 
terws, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Dresses for Mouxvatn, Sra-sipe, W ATERING-PLACE, 
and Country Wrar; Cloth Polonaises, Summer 
Wrappings, Children’s Country Suits, Ladies’ 
Breakfast and Dress Caps : Card and Work 
Baskets ; Chair Backs ; Cradle or Carriage Af. 
ghans, ete with choice lite rary and artistic at- 


fractions, 
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WOMAN AS A DUNCE. 

gent eyes of those persons who appear to 

regard woman as a natural enemy or 
an evil agency always to be suppressed, and 
who forget that they themselves ever had 
mothers and may have daughters, and that 
these mothers and daughters are a part of 
the race, however unwilling to intrude on 
the prescriptive rights of their superiors in 
being so—the eyes of those persons, we say, 
must have been curiously opened by some 
recent statements concerning the inventive 
genins of women—statements that have 
been, perhaps, surprising even to women in 
the mass. 

These cavillers would, if they could, deny 
that women possess any genius at all, let 
alone the inventive; but the denial of gen- 
ins being now out of the question, they only 
deny her the possession of useful genius. 

Woman is an essential and natural con- 
servative. She has, as an individual of long 
standing throngh the years, that is, as the 
generic woman, seen things so much worse 
than when she is but partially taken care 
of that she is anxious to preserve things as 
they are, lest change should bring an even 
less fortunate condition than that poor and 
partial care. Moreover, occupied, as the 
majority of women are during every mo- 
ment of their waking hours, and eneroach- 
ing on those necessary for sleep, with house- 
hold labors that must be performed, than 
whose omission they generally feel sickness 
were far the better, there is no time to think 
of improvement in anything with which 
they have to deal, hardly time to observe its 
possibility, no time to act upon it if it were 
thought of, and but little energy left either 





of the artist, in a sealed 











to think, observe, or act. And even if 
thought and action had arisen, the develop- 
ment of any sort of new mechanical inven- 
tion requires money—a thing which this 
same majority of women do not often have, 
since the theory of marriage in the minds 
of their husbands has generally been, “ All 
that is mine is yours, indeed, but all that is 
yours is mine,” upon the argument of which 
vicious circle the husbands held the money 
and kept it, preferring, rather than to sur- 
render the specifie coin, to make themselves 
every purchase, down to that of a spool of 
thread, as if they meant to allow no pecula- 
tion of the change in such transaction for 
pocket-money. Without money, should she 
invent the lever of ARCHIMEDES, she knows 
she can have no model made or pushed ; she 
knows if she proposed it she would be pooh- 
poohed into silence; and the mere absence 
of money is a depressing fact anyway that 
is apt to extinguish hope in the moment of 
birth by the despair arising from impotence. 

Women have been systematically taught 
to distrust themselves, so that housekeep- 
ing runs in ruts, and they fear to make in- 
novations on the way found good enough 
for their grandmothers lest they come out on 
something worse ; and so fearing, they go on 
with the rnde and primitive till some man, 
without the fear of man before him, happens 
to see the possibility of a better way of do- 
ing, and straightway it is done. 

Nevertheless, and even under all this ham- 
pering and discouraging condition, handi- 
capped from the day of the advent of their 
first ancestress, it seems that women have 
really done something worth while in the 
of invention. Yes, the caviller con- 
fesses, very likely—something useless, orna- 
mental, frivolous, a feeder of vanity. How 
well he guesses! For it is quite true. The 
spinning of silk was invented by a woman, 
Tao, a Chinese empress; and so was the 
weaving of gauze a woman’s invention, 
that of Pampni.r, of Cos. The cashmere 
shawl, was invented by a woman, 
MuFARAI MISA, an Asiatic of taste, and the 
attar of roses was another of her inven- 
tions, yet ten to one she perished in a sut- 
tee. The discovery of wood-engraving by 
two young Italian girls; of bronze relief by 
a Japanese woman; of pillow lace by Bar- 
BARA UTYMANN, of Saxony; of the straw 
bonnet, a century later, by BetskY MEtT- 
CALF, Of Massachusetts + of underglaze 
painting on pottery by Louise McLauGu- 
LIN, of Ohio—are all things ornamental, in 
a measure frivolous, and the feeders of van- 
ity, it nay be admitted; but whatever else 
they are, they are also the cause and source 
of what tremendous industries that keep 
the wolf from the door of how many myriad 
homes. For the spinning of silk is a na- 
tional industry not only of France, but now 
in America; Persia and Hindostan can tell 
what immense revenues come from the at- 
tar of roses and the cashmere shawl; wo- 
men who would otherwise starve in the 
gutters bless the name of BARBARA UTr- 
MANN, who gave them the means of live- 
lihood ; wood-engraving employs in this 
country alone women enough, and men 
enough too, to rise up and call the young 
CUNIO sisters blessed; Bersky METCALR’sS 
straw bonnet is worth half a million dol- 
lars to-day in the industry born from its 
manufacture, 

But here we cease to make any allow- 
ances or admissions to the enemy. Woman 
has done much more than to invent a few 
ornaments' affairs. According to the rec- 
ords searched and sifted by Mrs. GaGr, she 
has invented many of the most useful arts 
and articles belonging to our daily life. 
Not to mention the traditional Isis, who in- 
vented bread-making and the manufacture 
of flax and the art of healing, and was dei- 
fied for it all, nor to speak of SEMIRAMIS as 
the inventor of cotton cloth, since that 
statement may be fabulous, but to cite only 
instances in our own times, it was a woman, 
the widow of General NATHANIEL GREENE, 
who made the first suggestion of the cot- 
ton-gin which Et Wuirnry elaborated 
and perfected ; it was Miss Knraut who in- 
vented the simplest and also one of the 
most useful of all articles, the paper bag, 
and was offered fifty thousand dollars for 
it; it was Mrs. WALTON who invented a de- 


way 


too, 


| vice for deadening the noise of railway 
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trains; it was a woman who invented the 
plan of battle by which our late civil war 
was brought to a triumphant conclusion ; it 
was a girl of sixteen who invented a change 
box for making change more rapidly than 
by the old way ; it was a little girl who in- 
vented the gimlet-pointed screw; the grand- 
mother of CLARA LovuIsE KELLOGG invented 
an important attachment to the machinery 
of looms in mills; and spinning, and horse- 
shoeing, and wood-sawing, and butter-mak- 
ing machines without number are among 
the inventions of women, as-well as a rota- 
ry loom, an ore-smelter, a chain elevator, a 
fire-escape, a serew crank for steam-ships, a 
spark-arrester for locomotives, a process for 
using petroleum instead of wood or coal, 








and another process for heating without 
fire; and all these are not the half. 

Of course men, under their entirely favor- 
able conditions and chances, have made a 
thousand inventions to each one of these 
mentioned. But, in comparison, how many 
of the thousand have been useful or are 
known to-day, and which of the thousand 
are really more useful than these, excepting 
the chaining of the elements in steam and 
electricity ? On the whole, looking over her 
record in the light of these facts, it occurs 
to us that woman does not show up well as 
a dunce; and if she ean do so much as a 
dunce, what is there that she might not do 
if she were educated? There appears to be 
here a spark of inventive genius, which the 
caviller might better use his breath in blow- 
ing into a flame than waste it in objur- 
gation. We wonder if he would not find it 
both interesting and profitable to try the ex- 
periment ! 





OUR HEALTH. 


TOTWITHSTANDING all the attention 
that is paid to the subject of health, 
all the books and articles that are written 
upon it,all the people who make it their 
business to understand it, all the discoveries 
that are constantly being made in regard to 
it, how few people are thoroughly well, or 
how few, who are, take the pains to remain 
so! The healthy person often seems to re- 
gard illness as something quite foreign to 
himself, which he is in no more danger of 
falling heir to than he is of having the al- 
mond eyes and queues of the Chinese, the 
color of the Malay, or the habits of the Hot- 
tentot ; and he is always very ready to give 
everybody the recipe for being as healthy as 
he is. One will say that health consists in 
eating Graham bread; another, that it is 
sleeping in a cold room, with the window 
ajar all the year round; with another it is 
the cold or hot bath; this one assures us 
that it is friction, that one that it is exer- 
cise, while a third believes it is thinking no- 
thing at all about it; some rise to say that 
it is using tobacco, avoiding coffee and tea; 
that itis a vegetable diet, a good temper, easy 
circumstances, spring water, occupation, or 
happiness. All of these methods for pro- 
curing health have their disciples, and yet 
we all know individuals who pursue them 
without attaining the coveted condition, 
who deny themselves all the luxuries of the 
table, and are no better for it ; but the heroic 
treatment will not answer for everybody. 
There are people who catch cold if their 
sleeping-room window is left open in winter, 
and there are prophets who tell us it is dan- 
gerous to sleep in a room with a temperature 
below fifty. We are inclined to believe in 
the regimen of happiness, for although all 
the happy people are not well, it is a great 
preventive and restorative, added to easy 
circumstances—scientists having lately as- 
certained that nothing is more baleful than 
worry. It is a fact, we think, that the ill- 
tempered are always out of health, always 
complaining of their liver or digestion; in 
truth, we suspect that all sickness arises 
from indigestion in the beginning, that is, 
from mal-assimilation, owing to which the 
system is imperfectly nourished. There may 
have been a time when ill health was the 
fashion, was thonght te be poetical, an in- 
dication of refinement and aristocracy, but 
we know better to-day, having found that 
vigor is the passport to success. 





THE ART COMPETITION, 


THE attention of all who desire to enter the 

list of competitors for the prizes which have 
been for several months announced at the head 
of our editorial columns is called to the fact that 
in less than a month from this date the time for 
sending in designs will end. We would caution 
those who hereafter send for the Christmas Hymn 
to address their letters simply to Harper & Bro- 
thers, Franklin Square, New York city, as letters 
addressed “ Art Competition” will not be ppened 
until the committee meets to determine upon the 
merits of the designs. 





LADIES’ DINNERS. 


T has been the custom this last season for la- 
dies to entertain each other at dinner without 
the presence of gentlemen. The beginning of 
this rather revolutionary practice came first from 
the great number of club dinners, which, taking 
men away from home, left their wives to dine 
alone, or with each other, And again the oc- 
casional presence of some great lady from Wash- 
ington, perhaps, who, in the absence of her lord 
at some grand banquet of the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Union League Club, was left in the 
Areary solitude of a hotel, inspired a hospitable 


‘hostess to entertain the lady if she could not 


also entertain her husband. 

From this and other causes—perhaps from a 
reminiscence of the agreeability of the ladies’ 
lunch—arose the ladies’ dinner. Single ladies 
and widows who did not know many gentlemen 
found this to be a very agreeable way of enter- 
taining. And then it was a novelty—a fact which 
always appeals to the jaded woman of pleasure, 





perhaps to every one in the world. At any rate, 
it came about, and one must face the music of a 
fashion. Ladies’ dinners, whether ladies like 
them or not, are the latest fashion. Of course 
the gentlemen complain, why should they be left 
out? It is all very well when they wish to go 
and dine alone—men have ever done that with 
great composure —but when their wives shut 
them out of their own dining-rooms, that is a 
different matter. 

It is, however, a sweet revenge that the ladies 
are taking for years and years of a similar ex- 
clusiveness, and «there can be no doubt that 
these ladies’ dinners have .been very agreeable. 
It is a good sign when women are happy in each 
others’ society ; when they talk as well and are as 
agreeable, vivacious, and witty when together as 
when there are gentlemen to please. There is 
no character more unlovely than that of a wo- 
man who is always posing for the effect her 
charms may have upon men; there is no charac- 
ter so useless or so dangerous as that of the co- 
quette. A woman who is rude to and careless of 
her own sex is a very poor style of woman, and 
she begins to be out of fashion for the first time 
in history. A ladies’ dinner may therefore have 
an important service to perform in the history 
of hospitality. While, of course, men and women 
were meant to dine together, and will continue 
to do so until dinners are no more, it is per- 
haps well for the ladies to take an occasional 
spirited departure, and to show the men that 
they can dine without them—at a pinch. 

Now there is no doubt but that at the first 
ladies’ dinner there was some awkwardness as to 
the etiquette. Should they all go in together, 
or should they take arms and go in two and two, 
as at a grand mixed dinner? What lady should 
go in first? Would there be questions of pre- 
cedence ? What should the lady of the house do 
in regard to cards, menus, and favors? This 
caused many a parliamentary debate. There 
were caucuses and primaries, and a number of 
different opinions. It became in all the circles 
of fashion a favorite topic for the airing of dif- 
ferent theories on the subject of etiquette— 
American etiquette—the most unsettled of all 
subjects. Finally it was decided that the most 
distinguished lady should be taken in by the 
hostess and put at her right hand, and that she 
should select some favored friend to represent 
the host, and that this favored friend should 
take in the next most distinguished lady and put 
her at her right hand at the other end of the 
table. 

But here came up that great question, Should 
the hostess go first into her own dining-room ? 
All rules of etiquette forbade that. The first 
duchess in England will not go into her own din- 
ing-room until every guest has preceded her. 

But Queen Victoria goes in first; so, as this 
was a dinner of queens, the hostess became a 
queen, and she decided to go in first. Here, 
then, was the Gordian knot cut; the egg was 
made to stand alone on its broken end. ‘ Nice 
customs courtesy to great kings”—and queens. 
The precedence once settled, everything followed 
with an easy grace, and the ladies, arm in arm, 
walked in to the dining-room. Then came the 
usual service—ovsters on the half-shell, soup, 


fish ; entrées ; piece de résist ince ; entrées ; Ro- 
man punch; game; salad; cheese; pudding; ices 


and fruit; coffee, ete., ete. 

It was discovered that almost no wine was 
drank ; so at the second ladies’ dinner very little 
was offered, champagne in very small quantities 
and one glass of sherry being all that these fe- 
male convives could manage—a fact which the 
gentlemen first laughed at, and then highly ap- 
proved as being a very great saving of their 
choice vintages. 

Women, as a rule, eat very much less than 
men, although there are some with an abnormal 
appetite—some who are the gibe of party-givers, 
who attack the supper table before the hostess 
gives the signal, who are as voracious as the 
sturgeon. But these hungry women are few. 
The ladies’ dinners, therefore, began to be more 
delicate, and fewer heavy dishes were ordered. 
A reduction of courses was asked for, and be- 
came fashionable. The heat was diminished, for 
the modern dining-room had become an oven, 
and women feel heat more than men do. The 
dinners were cooler, shorter, and less heavy than 


men’s dinners. There was no smoking after 
them. There was little wine poured, still less 
drank. The waiters who came in for the heel- 


taps were disgusted, and some irreverent men 
called these festivities porridge dinners, tea-and- 
toast banquets ; however, they were voted delight- 


ful. No seandal was talked, no characters dis- 
cussed. There was enough that was brilliant 


and witty to be said without these deeper and 
more dangerous topics. Some carping critic 
might have said that there was a certain want of 
logic, a jumping from topic to topic, and a degree 
of incoherency particularly feminine. But is the 
conversation at a men’s dinner any more co- 
herent? Do we want logic at the dinner table ? 
Are we so careful to keep to the letter of the law 
in our conversation at a mixed dinner? Is it 
not always an hour of relaxation, a time to be 
wandering, and illogical, and gay, and off duty for 
a while ? 

The calm ease which marks the woman of good 
taste does not desert her at the ladies’ dinner. 
A young lady was once asked how she danced so 
well, and the answer was, that “she gave her 
whole mind to it.” A woman of the world, in her 
way, gives her whole mind to the business of the 
moment, and without being any more ponderous 
about it than was the young lady who danced, 
It is not, then, unworthy for a woman to give her 
whole mind to the subject of making herself 
agreeable at a ladies’ dinner. She speaks of the 


last new novel, the latest review, the topies which 
have amused her in the papers, indulges in some 
dramatic or musical criticism of a chatty sort, 
speaks of the spring exhibitions of pictures, and 
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of the coming art loan collection—of everything 
but herself, her neighbors, her illnesses, and her 
servants, These topics are tabooed at a ladies’ 
dinner. 

The great subject of dress was allowed, and 
the rival merits of Worth, Pingat, and their noble 
army were discussed. Women are said to dress 
far more for each other than for men, and the 
toilettes at these ladies’ dinners were superb. 
The finest laces, most elegant dresses, and choicest 
jewels were universally worn, The discussion 
after dinner, it is feared, did turn toward the 
bib-and-tucker school of eloquence. 

Neither affected nor conceited women are fa- 
vorites at ladies’ dinners, Those rare women 
who have humor or wit are the favorites; ready 
talkers and good listeners are the cl osen guests, 
It is said that few women are unaffected when 
talking to men, It is said to be natural for them 
to be wnnatural on these occasions. It is true 
that the presence of men does affect some women 
most disadvantageously as to their unconscious- 
ness, But every woman is not “a mass of tar- 
latan and affectation.” Some are, however, 
brusque to the verge of affectation. This is the 
modern and worst school of affectation. 

At a ladies’ dinner women generally appear at 
their best. The haughty and arrogant women 
who regard all the world as scum under their 
feet soon find their level at a ladies’ dinner, and 
learn that to be haughty is simply to be voted 
stupid and to remain ignored, A certain dignity 
accompanies a lady in every act of her life. She 
is sweet and full of repose; yet she can so min- 
gle a playfulness with this manner that she will 
not be stiff. There should be a beam of good- 
will in her eye, and a true amiability in her laugh 
which shall recognize her neighbor's joke. 

Some clever women are ignoble in this way— 
they will not recognize the other clever woman. 
They look surprised, but not pleased, at their 
rival’s witticisms; they affect not to hear what 
she says; they are sure to sail across her bows 
with another and a better story. No hostess 
should put two such women near each other; 
they should be kept gently but firmly apart. A 
hostess needs more tact in seating a ladies’ din- 
ner than in any other strait of circumstances. 
To be civil with ease is said not to be an Anglo- 
Saxon talent. Women in our country should 
learn that “ politeness is benevolence in trifles.” 
To listen to a more clever talker than yourself is 
the perfection of benevolence in trifles. 

As a tripute of respect from women toa woman 
these banquets can be made most useful and 
most befitting, without attaining to the Amazo- 
nian. Modern republicanism has triumphed over 
ancient etiquette, and women are warned from 
press and pulpit that they are getting unsexed, 
But as women have taught themselves how to earn 
an honest living, and have supplemented the un- 
done work of the men in raising money to edu- 
cate children and to help along charities, perhaps 
without vulgarity they can occasionally give a 
dinner to a sister worker without loss of caste, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


TT. bathing suits made at the best furnishing 
houses are fashioned after the swimmers’ 
suits that were formerly only to be found among 
imported suits, These suits have a single long 
garment that covers the wearer from the neck 
nearly to the ankles, and on the belt of this gar 
ment is buttoned a skirt that drapes the figure 
modestly. The single long garment is made of 
two pieces—a blouse-waist and trousers that are 
permanently joined in one at the belt. The 
blouse-waist may have a yoke with the fullness 
gathered to it, or it may be made plain on the 
shoulders with the part that would meet at the 
throat turned back in pointed revers, to which a 
square sailor collar is added for the back, and a 
square plastron is inserted to fill up the open 
V-shaped space left by the revers, A third plan 
has «the blouse-waist laid in five fine tucks in 
each front and ten tucks in the back ; these tucks 
are stitched on the edge just below the neck and 
above the belt, and all the space between is left 
full, and gives a good effect. There are also 
many¥ box-pleated waists similar to the hunting 
jackets worn with ordinary dresses. Short sleeves 
that reach just below the armholes are on the 
regular swimming suit, but those for general 
bathing have sleeves to the elbows, and some are 
quite long enough to extend to the wrists. The 
square sailor collar is of the material doubled, 
and may be nearly covered with white braid in 
rows passing downward from the neck, or there 
may be only a border of several parallel rows of 
braid, or of gay cashmere in a single wide band 
stitched near the edge. Appliqué braided or em. 
broidered anchors and stars trim other collars, 
and are usually in white on blue or blue on white. 
The trousers are now made straight and loose at 
the knees, in preference to the baggy full Turk- 
ish trousers gathered at the knees that were for- 
merly used. These are pleated to the belt and 
are buttoned in front, and have usually a trim- 
ming of braid or of cashmere bands around the 
legs. The skirt reaches below the knees, and is 
made of a straight full back breadth, with the 
front slightly shaped by sloping it on each side. 
White, blue, and combinations of blue and red 
are the popular colors for bathing suits. The 
best materials aré twilled wool serges or flannels 
of light sleazy quality. The trimmings are wool 
braids, either the smooth alpaca braid used for 
skirt binding, or the figured Hereules braid, with 
its waves and diagonal lines, or else basket-woven 
mohair braid. A new fabric for bathing suits is 
woven in webbing like the Jersey cloths, though 
of much looser texture, and is sometimes caught 
into armure, diaper, and honey-comb figures ; this 
is mixed wool and cotton, and comes in stripes 
of red with blue, or else of brown and buff, or 
white with blue. There are also woven cotton 














suits sold for very low prices, and only meant to 
last a short season. The prettiest suits for ladies 
are of dark navy blue flannel, with white or red 
cashmere borders stitched on the collar, sleeves, 
belt, skirt, and trousers, or else the parts men- 
tioned have row after row of white braid a fourth 
of an inch wide. Sometimes white serge is used 
for the entire collar and borders of blue flannel 
suits, and anchors are wrought on the collar in 
navy blue wool. The skirt is sometimes laid in 
kilt pleats, and this is further ornamented by put- 
ting three rows of the white braid down each 
pleat of the blue flannel. The white flannel and 
serge suits are trimmed with blue braid, or with 
bright red bands of serge or cashmere. Cords 
and tassels of red or blue wool tie in the full 
half-long sleeves at the elbows, and also the open 
legs of the trousers; but these are more for or- 
nament than use, as it is not now customary to 
confine the coverings for the limbs, but to leave 
them loose in the way preferred by swimmers. 
Children’s bathing suits are made in one piece, 
being merely long drawers shaped like the night- 
drawers in which small children sleep, They have 
short sleeves, a sailor collar, are buttoned down 
the front, and may be worn with a belt or a sash, 
or merely loose and plain, They are made of 
dark blue flannel with white braid sewed on the 
collar, short sleeves, and across the wide open 
legs above the hem which finishes them, <A blue, 
white, or red wool sash gives them a jaunty effect. 
Striped red and blue stockinet is also used for 
children’s suits. Long stockings are worn with 
bathing suits, and the shoes are of white or blue 
canvas, or else they are like half-hose attached 
to substantial soles. The oil-silk mob-cap is the 
best protection for the hair, and above this is the 
wide-brimmed hat of coarse straw bound with 
red or blue braid, and trimmed around the crown 
with wide bands of braid, or with rosettes, or a 
full pleated ruche of very wide braid. The bath 
cloaks to put on when leaving the water are of 
white Turkish towelling, made very loose and 
long to conceal the wearer; they have a pointed 
hood, belt, and sleeves trimmed with braid of a 
gay color, The striped towelling is also used 
for these cloaks, and delicate ladies who require 
warmth use the regular water-proof cloak of cloth 
ov of gossamer rubber. 


SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


Tailor-made dresses are the fashion of the sea- 
son at sea-side resorts, and the preference for 
white dresses seen everywhere this summer is 
noted particularly in the costumes prepared for 
Newport, Mount Desert, Narragansett, and other 
places by the sea. French Cheviots, camel’s-hair, 
and finely twilled flannels in cream-white shades 
are selected in their lightest qualities for these 
dresses, and are made in severely simple styles, 
without a touch of color, so that they can be put 
on for breakfast dresses and worn all day. They 
are made with a skeleton basque (without lining), 
and are worn over any corset cover of white mus- 
lin or silk that the wearer prefers. The fronts 
have four tiny tucks down each side of the but- 
tons, with eight similar tucks in the middle back 
form. The neck is rolled over to form a notched 
collar, and this is neatly stitched on the edges; 
the sleeves are elose and fastened by a single 
button and button-hole without a cuff. The belt 
is narrow, stitched on each edge, and buttoned 
by two small white pearl buttons, If this belted 
waist is objected to, a simple postilion basque is 
used instead, Fine white mohair braid may be 
used as a cord finish, in addition to the rows of 
stitching, by sewing it on the outside, and turn- 
ing the other edge underneath, or by simply pla- 
cing the braid between the edge and facing of the 
garment. The single kilt skirt without drapery 
is worn with these dresses by ladies who are nei- 
ther too slight nor too stout. This skirt has wide 
side pleats, or else box pleats that may be single 
or double, and there are also skirts made precisely 
like®&mall boys’ kilts, with the front lapped plain- 
ly, and only five or six double or triple box pleats 
in the entire skirt. Rows of braid quite near to- 
gether are placed above the hem of kilt skirts to 
give them a neat border, Still another fancy with 
plain white camel’s-hair skirts is that of tucking 
them all around from hips to feet in tucks two 
and a half inches wide, placed nearly their own 
width apart; a fine knife-pleating at the foot 
completes these skirts. Another plan is that of 
making an English belted blouse with a pointed 
hood to wear over a skirt that has tucks extend- 
ing from the knees to the foot. ‘The hood is 
pointed, and has a gay lining, and the belt may 
be of the striped Louisine silk which lines the 
hood, and may become a sash tied at the sides, 

The more conventional dressing, however, re- 
tains the regulation tailor suit of white Cheviot, 
with its frock-basque, apron over-skirt, and plain 
round skirt with a single flounce, or else the kilt- 
pleated skirt with short apron drapery. When 
a touch of color is added to these, velvet is chosen 
for a vest or plastron, and for a pleated sash 
which is permanently arranged in panier-like 
folds on the edge of the basque. The caprice of 
the summer is to use yellow velvet for this pur- 
pose with fine white wool dresses, but the more 
general taste is for golden brown, dark garnet, 
or blue velvet. The crushed strawberry, rasp- 
berry, and other odd red shades are little used 
in these simple costumes. The tapestry figured 
wools for draping the front of white skirts, and 
the new straw braids of natural color on white 
woollens, have been described in former numbers 
of the Bazar. The new shades of pale blue and 
also French gray and éeru wool dresses are made 
up in these tailor styles, and similarly trimmed. 
Another way of varying the white or light wool 
dress is to use instead of its basque a Jersey of 
some gay contrasting color, such as blue or scar- 
let, and there will also be many black Jerseys 
worn with white skirts. For dresses of still light- 
er weight there are very inexpensive qualities of 
bordered nung’ veiling in double widths that have 
narrow blue or red stripes down half their width, 





while the other half is plain white. The pleated 
skirt is made without seams (the selvedges pass- 
ing around the skirt), and consequently the stripes 
form a wide border around these pleats. The 
apron over-skirt is also draped with the stripes 
around, or else the effect of a Marie Antoinette 
polonaise is given by having a shirred basque of 
the plain white part, with a bordered width draped 
around the hips. Some inexpensive lace may be 
added to these, but it is not necessary; rosettes 
or flat bows of velvet ribbon loops will deepen 
the color effectively. 

Some very simple dresses of navy blue wool 
are also seen at the sea-side, and when red dress- 
es are used they are of the bright cherry-color in 
preference to the terra-cotta and strawberry 
shades that have now become familiar to the eye. 
Brighter Marie Louise and sapphire blues are pre- 
ferred for more dressy toilettes of gossamer d’été 
—a thin wool fabric—and for nuns’ veiling dress- 
es. The fancy in these, however, is for combina- 
tions of red or white with blue; thus the basque 
of blue wool has a vest and skirts of large blocks 
of blue with white or with red, made up with the 
entire over-skirt and pleated skirt cut on the bias ; 
the vest of these blocks is also bias, and is shirred 
or pleated on the basque lining, with the plain 
blue goods laid over its edges in scallops, and 
fastened by tongue-like straps with buckles, 

Mackinaw straw hats in English walking hat 
shape are chosen in white, blue, or black to suit 
these wool dresses, The trimming is China crape 
or velvet laid in heavy folds around the crown, 
and cne or two birds, either white pigeons, Eng- 
lish blue jays, or doves 





, or else there is a cluster 
of humming-birds of gay colors like jewels. The 
large birds are strapped on the left side of the 
hat by the folds of the scarf, and the small birds 
are bunched together, Dark blue, red, and black 
hosiery is most worn at the sea-side. A gay para- 
sol is used with the simple suits just described, 
and may be of India foulard or of dark red or 
blue Venetian silk, with a long sfick that has a 
crook ai the top and the handle finished for a 
eane. Long tan-colored gloves of undressed kid, 
or the lighter castor beaver gloves, are appro- 
priate with such dresses. Fanciful jackets of 
écru, blue, or red Jersey cloth, braided, furnish a 
jaunty wrap. The white Chuddah shawls for 
piazza use are preferred to colored ones this sea- 
son, and may be bought for #10 upward for 
square shawls, and $25 for double squares. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, Constasir, & Co.; Lorn & TayLor; STERN 
Broruers; and James McCreery & Co, 





PERSONAT. 


Tue banker-poet, Epmunp CLarence Step- 
MAN, has just made the tour of half a century, 
and it is earnestly wished that he may now make 
the other half as fortunately. 

—Mr. ALcorr is slightly improved. 

—The only autograph letter that was probably 
ever sent by a Pope to an American ecclesiastic 
was lately received by Cardinal MCCLosKeEy from 
Pope Leo XIIL., written in scholarly and infal- 
lible Latin. 

—The richest colored man in America is Arts- 
TIDE Martz, of New Orleans, whose rents alone, 
outside of personal estate, amount to fifty thou- 
sand dollars yearly. Before the war he owned 
a large number of slaves. 

—Mrs. Mary CLEMMER has married Mr. Ep 
WARD Hupson, the Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Herald, and sailed for Europe. 
Her visiting-card runs, ‘Mrs. CLEMMER Hup- 
son.”’ 

—Joun H. ALEXANDER, & mulatto of nineteen 
years, is a cadet at West Point from Ohio, ap- 
pointed, through Congressman GEDDEs, after a 
competitive examination which several white 
boys shared, His parents were formerly slaves 
in Virginia, 

—Mr. Lawrence Tournure’s family occupy 
the CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN cottage at Newport 
this season. 

—A first prize has been taken at the Kansas 
University, Lawrence, by BLancue X. Bruce, 
nephew and namesake of the colored ex-Senator, 

—Mrs. Canouine W. Apport, widow of Hon. 
Neuemiau Asport, of Belfust, Maine, who died 
lately, was a cousin and intimate friend of Mar- 
GARET FULLER. 

—The first woman admitted to practice in any 
court in Philadelphia is Mrs. CAROLINE BURN- 
HAM KILGorE, lately admitted to practice in the 
Orphans’ Court of that city, having been reject- 
ed by the legal examiners in 1874, who took the 
ground tint there was no precedent for admit- 
ting a woman to the bar. 

—We have the authority of Harvard for say- 
ing that the answer to J. R. LoweELL’s conun- 
drum, ‘* What is so rare as a day in June?’ is, 
“The 29th of February.” 

—Tie sculptor of the bronze equestrian stat- 
ue of General BURNSIDE to be erected at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, will be Launt THompson, 
who worked nine years in the studio of the 
sculptor PALMER. 

—Miss RosaLInD, a young lady of Piteairn 
Island, who is the organist of the place, is about 
twenty-six, weighs two hundred pounds, never 
had a shoe on her foot, and can swim like a fish, 
writes a dainty hand, and is assistant teacher in 
her father’s school; her father is pastor as well 
as pedagogue, 

—Dr. BeRNARDO'’S homes for neglected chil- 
dren in London embrace a Home tor Working 
Lads, Temporary Home for Orphans, Factory 
Girls’ Club and Institute, Wood-chopping Bri- 
gade, Union Jaek Shoe-blacking Brigade, Dnb- 
lin Custle Coffee Palace,‘and others, while in let- 
ters across the whole length of the Children’s 
Shelter are the words, “ No destitute boy or girl 
ever refused admission.” 

—‘* An Actor’s Notes on Shakspeare”’ has been 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century by HENRY 
IRVING, who shows a literary vein in his short 
preface to an English translation of TaLma’s 
Essay on Histrionie Art. 

—Stayers at home in New York profit by the 
absence of travellers, as many loan their pictures 
to the Metropolitan Museum while gone; nota- 
bly, Mr. H. G. Marquanp lends his ‘ Italian 
Lovers,”’ by AuMa-Tapema; Mr. C. B. Foors, his 
‘* Peasant Girls,”” by MunKacsy, and his “ Difli- 




















cult Lesson,” by Boveavugereav; Mr. W. Rocke- 
FELLER, his ‘‘ Mecca Pilgrimage,’’ by Eva2Ng 
FRroMENTIN; Mr.8. L. M. BArLow, his “ Lewees 
River,” by CONSTABLE. 

—A splendid barometer has been given to the 
abbot of one of the great Buddhist colleges in 
Japan by the Prince of Wales, in the name of 
his sons, who were entertained there while in 
India. 

—On Varnishing-day at the Paris Salon, M. 
RENE VAUQUELIN mounted a ladder and cut his 
painting from its frame because it hung too 
high, and M. JEAN VAN Beers, in a similar 
mood, covered his picture with lamp-black. 

—Mr. JOHN PARNELL, brother of the agitator, 
has the largest peach orchard in the world, it is 
said, containing a hundred and twenty-iive thou- 
sand trees, 

—The Princess of Denmark is six feet and two 
inches tall, and passionately fond of dancing. 

—Mr. Joun Ss, who died last vear, be- 
queathed to the South Kensington Museum 
what is called the noblest donation ever made 
by a private individual to any country in the 
world’s history. Its chief wealth is in Sévres 
furniture and ormolu-work of the Louis Quatorze 
and Quinze. Mr. Jones was originally a tailor 

—The best Chinese scholar in France is said to 
be JupitH Gautier, daughter of the novelist. 

—The Pope is seventy four, with white hair 
and ivory skin. He has the expression of a man 
tu bend, but never to break. 

—At a recent celebration by the members of 
the Middle Temple the Prince of Wales attend- 
ed as a bencher, like the rest, not as a prince, 
taking the Duke of Richmond and Gordon as 
his guest, and waiving royal right of precedence 
by walking after Sir Francis Roxpuren, the 
treasurer of the Inn. He was cheered to the 
echo, showing that he was as popular in the pro 
fession as CHARLES STUART when “three hun 
dred gallant gentlemen of the Temple’ were 
ready to his call. 

—The tirst copy of James Russet, Lowert’s 
poems that reached England was received by 
Mr. Mupie, who had them reprinted for private 
circulation. 

—GoOuNOD is sixty-five years old. 
the Place Malesherbes Paris. 

—The Empress of Russia and her sister the 
Princess of Wales are both pretty women, but 
their sister, the Princess Tuyra, now the Duch 
ess of Cumberland, is so plain that she frighten- 
ed away the Prince Imperial when he went woo- 
ing in 1878, which brought such a storm about 
his ears that he went to the Zulu war. Hence 
the consolidation of the French republic may be 
said to be due to the Ugly Duck. 

—Professor JouN STUART BLACKIE says he 
resigned the Greek chair at Edinburgh that he 
might do something better, which work he 
thinks he has found in aiding the ecrofters. ‘ Let 
Greek die, let Hebrew die, let learning go to the 
dogs,’ he says; ‘* but let human brotherhood 
and charity live!” 

—The Princess Lovutse has promised some of 
her own water-colors for the World’s Exhibi- 
tion in Boston, where she enjoyed so much. 

—A siaty-thousuid-dollay houce io 1 





He lives in 
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up for Congressman Gorr, of West Virginia. If 
this country is to stay a republic, its capital will 
have to begin over tin in another swamp, for 
at this rate all our legislation will be by the rich 
in the interest of the rich. 

Dr. Feirx M. Oswa.p says, ‘Get rid of the 
night-air superstition if you don’t want to die 
in the prime of your life.”’ 

—Professor AGAssiz summers at Newport. 

—The famous embroiderer M. MartTINt fitted 
the Czarina’s coronation mantle upon her. 

—Americans are more pleased than sorry that 
Mr. WINANS has failed in his attempt to turn the 
Scotch cotters off their native heath in order to 
grow deer. 

—The Duea di Ripalda, who has lately died, 
owning a famous palace, on whose walls are some 
of RAPHAEL'S best frescoes, was at one time a 
ecullion in the kitchen of Marshal NaRVAgz, and 
afterward his barber. 

—The ‘* Holy Grail’’ was a plain coral, accord- 
ing to Kari Buinp, the Oriental scholar, not an 
emerald dish. 

—The Swedish composer HALLstRoEM has 
been invited by the Queen of Roumania to com- 
pose the music for the new opera she has just 
written, the action of which is laid in Roumania. 

—A plaster cast of the celebrated inscription 
in Greek and Latin, known as the will of Aueus- 
Tus, made for the British Museum, has been 
brought from Ancyra by Dr. Tomaszewskl, of 
Vienna, 

—The handsome Prineess PIGNATELLI, the sis- 
ter of the lovely Countess PorocKa, is about to 
become a public singer, chiefly in order to tor- 
ment her relations. 

—Lord RonaLp Gower, the sculptor, who 
now gives the world his reminiscences, is only 
thirty-six years old, but he began to keep a diary 
at the age of eight. 

—The Italian government has bought the 
palace of Prince Corstnt, in Rome, to convert to 
uses of science, paying two million and a half 
lire. 

—The Countess of Shrewsbury recently pre- 
sented herself in public at some races on the top 
of her young husband’s coach. Her former hus- 
band, Mr. Munpy, has just married again 

—The Convent of St. Dominic at Fiesole has 
just parted with two more frescoes by GIOVANNI 
ANGELICO, one to the Louvre, and one to the 

tussian Grand-Prince Seratus, for a little over 
nine thousand dollars. 

—Sir Henry THompson says that a cigarette 
is less harmful than any other form of smoking 
if used with « mouth-piece. In the East, on ac- 
count of danger to the lips and tongue from the 
oil, a cigarette is never smoked more than half 
way through. 

—When engaged upon a novel, ALPHONSE 
DAUDET can work sixteen hours out of twenty- 
four. He nearly killed himself with overwork 
on The Kings in Frile, and one night, thinking 
he was dying of hemorrhage, called to his wife, 
“Finish my book!’ He rises at seven, prac- 
tices fencing for half an hour, lights his pipe, 
and sets himself at work. 

—Somebody wittily says that Mr. JamMEs con- 
fines himself in his novels to the analysis of the 
mental processes of the Young-Man-who-might- 
have-done-Something, the Young - Man-who- is- 
afraid - he-will-do-Something, the Girl-who- is- 
anxious-to-have-him-do-Something, his-Friend- 
who-don’t-want-to-do -Anything-and-never-did, 
their relations, male and female, English Lords 
of assorted sizes, German Professors, and Cou- 

riers. 








a white ostrich 
plume, the stem of 
which is covered 
by a large rosette 
of cream white sat- 
in ribbon an inch 
wide. Strings of 
similar ribbon are 
passed across the 
back and tied on 
the side. 


Spanish Lace 

Scarf Mantle. 

Tuts graceful lit- 
tle mantle is made 
of a Spanish lace 
searf two yards and 
three-quarters long 
and thirty inches 
deep. The scallop- 
ed edge of the scarf 
is turned down five 
inches deep around 





Fig. 1.—Vetvet Cotiar 
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Dorren Mustiy Dress.—Front.—{ For Back, see Fig. 5, 
on Page 453. ] 
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Little Girls’ Summer 
Hats.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue round straw hat Fig. 1 is 
in garnet, blue, and white plaid, 
with the edge bound an inch 
wide with garnet velvet. The 
trimming around the crown con- 
sists of clusters of loops and 
notched ends of inch-wide otto- 
man ribbon in garnet and light 
blue intermingled. The bonnet 
Fig. 2 is of fine yellow Milan 
straw, The wide brim, which 
has a puffed facing of cream- 
colored satin, is rolled to form 
a revers on the back, while on 
the front it is tacked back 
against the crown to make it 
flare. The outside trimming is 
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headed by gold galloon, set on 
a small back under a rosette of 
gauze and loops of the gold 
braid, 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes. 
Figs, 1-5. 

See illustrations on page 453. 

Tue short skirt of the dress 
shown in Fig. 1 is of réséda cot- 
ton satteen, with a border of 
three lapping knife - pleatings 
around the lower edge. The 
rest of the dress is of flowered 
satteen with a réséda ground. 
A deep flounce of this is pleated 
in kilt pleats six inches wide, 
which are caught up with bows 
of myrtle green velvet ribbon at 


Spanish Lace Scare Mantie. 


the neck and along the fronts, and 
both ends are drawn into close folds 
from the shoulders and arms toward 
the waist, where they are pinned 
down, and a rose or a ribbon bow is 
fastened over them. 


Ladies’ Collars and Cravais. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue stiff standing collar of Fig. 1, 
which is made of sapphire blue vel- 
vet lined with cream white satin, is 
an inch and a quarter wide; it is 
bordered with a row of narrow gold 
galloon near the upper edge. The 
eravat bow, which is mounted on a 
small back of stiff foundation, is 
composed of two cream-colored sat- 
in Surah loops six inches wide, and 
twd loops of blue velvet ribbon 
edged with gold galloon, both fast- 
ened under a knot over an end of 
satin Surah five inches long and 
twenty wide, which is edged with 
lace and closely gathered at the top. 
Fig. 2 consists of a foundation neck- 
band, edged with a lace frill, and 
covered over with folds of light blue 
crimped silk gauze and a row of 
narrow gold galloon. The cravat 
bow is composed of two bias ends 





of the gauze edged with a lace frill | 


veiling relieved by bands of dark 
brown velvet ribbon is shown in 
Fig. 3. The ribbon is set in hori- 
zontal rows around the three gath- 
ered flounces that trim the skirt, 
and on the edge of the basque and 
its collar and cuffs. The skirt dra- 
pery forms a long point toward the 
left side of the front, and a bouffant 
double puff behind. 

Fig. 4, the front of which is shown 
on this page, is of satin-faeed flow- 
ered foulard with a cream-colored 
ground. The kilted skirt is trimmed 
with two bands of cream-colored 
embroidery, and is edged with lace 
that falls over a dark olive foulard 
pleating set around the foot of the 
foundation skirt. The ample dra- 
pery consists of intertwined scarfs 
on the front, and a long back 
breadth completed by draped revers 
on the sides, The basque forms a 
sharp point at the front and a full 
postilion at the back, and is com- 
pleteth by a collar, cuffs, and bow of 
olive:yelvet. 

Cream-colored muslin with red 
polka dots is the material employed 
for the dress Fig. 5, of which the 
front view is given on this page. 
The three gathered. skirt flounces 
and the front of the round over- 





Fig. 2.—LittLe Girw’s Poke Bonner. 


the bottom. The cor- 
sage is a pleated blouse, 
edged with lace and fin- 
ished with velvet ribbon 
belt and bows, and the 
short apron over-skirt is 
looped high on the sides 
with similar bows. 

Fig. 2 is a light blue 
batiste or linen lawn 
dress, trimmed with gui- 
pure lace insertion and 
edging. It is composed 
of a long Jersey basque 
edged with a lace-trim- 
med ruffle, a round over- 
skirt draped high on the 
sides, and a skirt on 
which is a deep gather- 
ed flounce edged with 
lace that falls on a full 
narrow pleating at the 
foot. Full lace jabots 
extend along the fronts 
of the basque. 

A dress of sand-gray 





Fig. 2.—CoLiarn AND 
Cravat or Gauze 
AND Lace. 





Foutarp Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Fig. 4, Page 453.] 
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skirt are edged with lace. In addition to the over-skirt drapery 
there are paniers attached to the lower edge of the basque front, 
which are finished with red velvet ribbon bows on the sides. The 
basque is shirred on the shoulders, and is trimmed with lace frills 
and red velvet ribbon bows. 


the contrary, he flourishes amazingly. He has shed, it is true, the 
gorgeous plumage which once bedecked him, and donned other 
clothing, and he has abandoned the small-voiced guitar for louder 
instruments. But he is still amongst us in the flesh; for what, 
after all, is the German brass band and the organ-grinder but a 
development under 

civilization of the 


Straw Bonnet. 
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Fig. 4.—Fovtarp Dress.—Back 
[For Front, see Page 452. ] 


pterodactyl or the 
Wor liy rhinoceros, 
and he appears to 
suppose that the 
minstrel disappear 
ed in the deluge of 
civilization 

Yet I can not help 
thinking that the 
learned lecturer was 
in error, It is true 
that ever since May 
day gave over being 
fine enough for men 
of business and their 
Wives to go out, 
wreathed with flow 
ers, to dance round 
ornamented May 
pol 3, the customs 
and costumes of the 
world have changed 
considerably; and 
also that nowadays 
a man would appear 
absurd to the public 
eve who went about 
a street in an Amer 
ican city in a blue 
velvet cap with a 
long trailing feather 
in it, a slashed jerkin 
and “ tights,” shoes 
with very sharp 
points, and a guitar 
slung over his shoul- 
der, singing love dit- 
ties to the second- 
story windows, 

In the first place, 
he would catch his 
death of cold if he 
tried to do such a 
thing in a modern 
May, and besides the 
street boys making 
his life a burden to 
him, the Philistine 
policeman might 
consider it within 
his province to re- 
move so preposter- 
ous an object from 
the streets. 

Whether the mod- 
ern householder 
would permit the be- 
dizened musician to 














Tue peaked brim 
of this brown satin 
straw poke bonnet 
is faced with dark 
brown velvet. A 
searf of leather-col- 
ored guipure lace 
eight inches wide is 
arranged in loops 
and folds around the 
brim and crown on 
the outside, and sim- 
ilar scarfs a yard 
long form the strings. 
A large bunch of 
daffodils is placed on 
the left side. 


TROUBADOURS 
AND TROUBA- 
DOURS. 
THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE ORGAN- 
GRINDER. 

DREADFULLY 
JA learned German 
professor has been 
lecturing upon the 
troubadours, but he 
treats the species as 
if it were extinct. 
He tells us of min- 
strels who came in 
and went out with 
the age of chivalry, 
but seems to sup- 
pose that they then 
ceased altogether. 
Indeed, for all that 
this wise man says, 
the troubadour might 
be as entirely a thing 
of the past as a 





Srraw Bonner. 


meteorological and municipal, to account for the disappearance of 
the romantic troubadour of a past day, and to discourage his re- 


vival, Nobody, indeed, could possibly stand strumming a tender | 


ditty on a latter-day sidewalk, with the latter-day omnibus splash- 
ing mud off the road over his green satin “leggings” and pink 
velvet slippers ; nor would it be easy amidst all the wild eries of 


| a nineteenth-century street to maintain that continuity of sound | 
| without which tune would be impossible. 


The troubadour is, nevertheless, not extinct as a species. On 


us 


= 
wie 
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original troubadour ? 
The germ, the proto- 
plasm, of the modern 
street musician was 
without doubt the old 
“ jongleur,” who wan- 
dered about Europe 
reciting ballads and 
singing songs to the 
accompaniment of a 
feeble stringed instru 
ment, and diversify 
ing his entertain 
ment occasionally by 
swallowing incredible 
lengths of tape, keep- 
ing a number of balls 
in the air, and doing 
other harmless feats 
of legerdemain or 
“magic.” All class- 
es alike welcomed him 
as a break in the dull, 
unmusical monotony 
of the day’s occupa 
tions, and from  pal- 
ace yard to village 
green the “ jongleur” 
roamed at will, a priv 
ileged and well-treat 
ed man. 

As times grew more 
polishe d the bard who 
pleased the sin ple 
hamlet failed to kc« p 
the ear of castles, and 
so there grew up, in 
the struggle for exist- 
ence, a superior va 
riety of musicians 
whom men called 
troubadours, and, as 


| the fittest of their 
| species, they survived 
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long after the anti 


to exist To suit 
changed times and 
daintier senses the 


new race of wander. 
ing minstrels dressed 


themselves like the 


gallants they sang 
about, and, abandon 
ing the themes of 
prowess or of moral 
teaching which had 
once formed a regu 
lar feature of their 
repertory, confined 
themselves to love 
alone, and sang, as 
a rule, with their 
eyes directed to the 
balconies or to lat- 
tices wher female 
faces were espied. 
Now and again, 
however, the y turn- 
ed the art to useful 
purposes, and, find 
ing they had the at 
tention of the court 
or the noble’s house- 
hold, would deftly 
glide in their dit- 
ty from soft no 
things about their 
lady- loves to no- 
bler themes Indeed, 
critics of these love- 
making vagabonds 
have pointed out one 
phase of the much- 
laughed -at trouba- 
dour’s character 
which was a very 
honorable one, for 
the musician often 
had, and used well, 
opportunities for 
giving advice and ex- 
pressing sentiments 
which in those 
rough - and - ready 
days might not have 
been taken in good 
part from any other 


source. Sut, as a 





rule, the troubadour 
lean against his 


; \:¥ ey, ee HOwOac ; 5 \\ ' \ was a gayly dressed 
henge tha dra rea Ried. 6 7 => a nape Mp 
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wall, are other points 
for consideration. 
3ut leaving private 
sentiment out of the 
question altogether, 
there is enough in Fig. 1.—Ftowerep Corton Satreen Duress. 
present public ar- 
rangements, both 


modern sense, who 


a 

X went about from 
\" \\ \) place to place wher- 
\ wilde ever men and wo- 


men could be found 
to listen to him, and 
twangled his mild in- 
strument in accom- 


panime nt to strains 
about knights and 
their love affairs, 
and, when occasion 
Fig. 3.—Veiine Dress wirt Vetiver Rippon offered, 





Fig. 2.—Barisre Dress, 


was not 
slow to take the 
knight’s role upon 


Figs. 1-5 —LADIES’ SUMMER TOILETTES. 
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himself. It is probable, therefore, that as the 
world grew busier, these idle folk, wasters of other 
men’s time, found themselves gradually losing 
their hold on public favor, while the increased 
variety of amusement threw their efforts some- 
what into the shade. Mrs. Grundy even may 
have had her voice in the matter; but anyhow 
the fact is certain that the gentleman in pretty 
clothes went out of fashion about the same time 
as tournaments, and some little while before 
bull-baiting. 

The law of nature, however, which allows no- 
thing to cease without supplying its place with 
something else, operated here as well as else- 
where, and so the “strollers” supervened in 
Europe upon the troubadours, while individuals 
of these nomad companies took upon themselves 
to perform solos upon various instruments. The 
old instinet for gay clothing still survived, for 
tawdry feathers and bright colors were among 
the orthodox vagaries of the class; but the in- 
struments in use were now both varied and com- 
monplace, while the performer himself, instead 
of being an honored guest, had fallen to be an 
object of charity. His dainty love ditties had 
become homely songs with absurd refrains, and 
the “ troubadour” was not above selling them to 
Mopsa in exchange for broken victuals. This 
was the transition stage—always the most hu- 
miliating to the species; but at length, by grad- 
ually throwing off a useless feature here and ac- 
quiring a useful one there, the stroller developed 
into the modern organ-grinder. 

About the organ-grinder the professor has no- 
thing to say. The subject, it may be, was too 
painful for hasty treatment. Nor does he notice 
the under-sized German who wrestles for hire 
with prodigious brazen machines for making 
noises in our public streets. 

Yet both one and the other belong properly to 
the subject of troubadours, for they are just as 
truly the representatives of the species as one of 
our modern elephants is of the mastodons with a 
fleece that ranged the British valleys in the days 
of the glacial period. Time, however, has had its 
revenge of him, for the gay butterfly of the past 
is now a very dingy person indeed—a foreigner 
still, but no longer a Provencal with memories of 
bright courts and generous-handed princes, but a 
needy and seedy Italian, with bristly chin, and a 
pathetic grimace, and a fragmentary cap, which 
is always in his hand to catch the descending 
copper. His music (save the mark!) is of the 
kind that makes angels weep and men sad; but 
he has no soul for harmony himself, and the tune 
depends largely upon the temperament of the 
handle-twister, If he is of a sanguine sort, the 
music is of lively measure ; but if the reverse, it 
moves dolefully, making the contemplative puppy 
at the street crossing how! dismally, and the resi- 
dents of the neighborhood hasten to bribe him to 
remove his instrument elsewhere. 

Reverting unconsciously to the original type, 
the organ-grinder often takes with him a sad- 
faced monkey, who performs melancholy antics 
upon the lid of the organ, and mimics his master 
in begging from passers-by. He accepts, in fact, 
the hereditary instincts of the antiquated jongleur, 
But just as of old the musician rose from the 
ranks to be the accepted musician of the upper 
classes (for whom the ordinary musician was not 
sufficiently refined), so now the German brass band 
has taken the place, in the better quarters of the 
town, of the solitary organist. 

These strange puffy-faced men who blow 
through ponderous instruments of brass, and 
force from their cavernous spaces such wondrous 
sounds as might have been heard from some 
Phantastes’ forest, are the superior caste among 
the modern troubadours, and condescend to speak 
of the soloists as disturbers of the peace. They 
are small men as a rule—such, indeed, as might 
comfortably sleep of nights within their own in- 
struments—but they are the giants of the pro- 
fession, the successors, after a long lapse of 
time, to the wreck of those favors and emolu- 
ments which the Ventadours and the Rudels, the 
Vidals and Miravols, of the Age of Chivalry en- 
joyed in so large a measure. By comparison 
with such we lose in music much of the pleasure 
which our ancestors have assured us they derived 
from the performances of these wandering maes- 
tros; but it is just possible that we gain in other 
ways. 

No organ-grinder, for instance, would dare to 
carry about with him a ladder of silk to scale 
our balconies, and fathers may trust the hearts 
of ever so many unmarried daughters to with- 
stand the shock of innumerable brass bands. 








OTHER FAMOUS PEOPLE. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 


fP\HE name of Frances Power Cobbe is well 

known in America. Her admirable book, 
Dnties of Women, is in thousands of our homes, 
and I wish it wight be in all. She is, I believe, the 
author of about twenty books, her last, Ze Peak 
of Darien, having in a few weeks passed through 
seven editions. She has written on Darwinism 
in Morals; Broken Lights, an Inquiry into the 
Present Condition and Future Prospects of Re- 
ligious Faith ; Moral Aspects of Vivisection ; Uni- 
versity Education of Women, etc. Seventeen years 
ago Miss Cobbe read a paper in Guildhall, at the 
Social Science Congress, pleading for the admis- 
sion of women to uniyersity degrees. She says 
every newspaper in London laughed at her for 
asking for that which would never be granted. 
Two years ago she headed’a deputation to Lord 
Granville thanking him for the admission of wo- 
men to London University degrees, placing in his 
hands her much-ridiculed address of fifteen years 
before! Thus rapidly does the world move. 
Miss Cobbe is a lady over fifty, stout in phy- 
sique, with short gray hair, a noble head, and is 
most sunny in face and manner. She feels the 
deepest interest in America. She is an untiring 








worker, writing from early morning till late at 
night till her book or work is finished, when she 
goes into the country and walks all day. She is 
an enthusiastic lover of nature. Her father spent 
much money on her education, and she says of 
herself at sixteen, “ With a smattering of lan- 
guages, I thought I was finished. Soon I found 
that I knew nothing at all, and from sixteen to 
thirty-two I read enormously.” She does not 
think she has a great memory, but she reads with 
a purpose. She seems at home upon every topic 
mentioned. I heard her speak on woman suffrage 
in one of the elegant West End parlors of London. 
So natural, witty, and full of good nature was she 
that the audience felt inclined to give Miss Cobbe 
the right to vote even if no other woman should 
have it. The beautiful young wife of a member 
of Parliament followed Miss Cobbe, urging that 
wealthy girls go to college, like their brothers, so 
as to be self-dependent, all having a trade or pro- 
fession. “This is an American idea,” she said, 
“and I hope we may soon become Americanized 
in this respegt.” The feeling is deepening both 
in England ayd this country that every girl should 
be made ready for self-support, and be as ashamed 
of an aimless life as though she were a young man. 

Philip Bourke Marston, one of the youngest of 
England’s poets, is loved on both sides of the 
ocean. He is slight in physique, with dark hair 





.and beard, and large brown eyes, sightless. He 


could see in childhood, but partially lost his sight 
between twelve and twenty-one, and wholly after- 
ward, through grief. The death of his poet bro- 
ther-in-law, Arthur O'Shaughnessy, and his two 
sisters, one of these Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, and her 
two children, and of one nearest of all, filled his 
cup of sorrow to the brim; yet he never seems 
despondent, and wins everybody by his gentle- 
ness and charity forall. The exquisite words of 
Miss Mulock to him in his infancy, “ Philip, my 
King,” seem to have come true: 
“One day, 
Philip, my King, 
Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 
Thorny and cruel and cold and gray; 
Rebels within thee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown. But march on glorious, 
Martyr yet monarch, till angels shout, 
As thou sitt’st at the feet of God, victorious, 
Philip, my King.” 
Mr. Marston’s home is in the heart of busy 
London, on Euston Road. About him are the 
books of many of our poets—Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Aldrich, H. 
H., Louise Chandler Moulton, and others—mostly 
given by their authors. Two autograph copies of 
Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon” hang framed 
beside the mantel. Mr. Swinburne, I am told, 
comes seldom to London, preferring the beauties 
of nature at his home at Henley-on-Thames. 
He rises early, and often walks five miles before 
breakfast. Mr. Marston has the depth of feeling, 
play of imagination, vigor of thought, and flow of 
language which belong to the poet. One of his 
sonnets is the finest description of a woman’s 
voice in the language. One of his strongest and 
most intense poems is a Christmas vigil. 

Another poet, who does not seem out of her 
teens, A. Mary F. Robinson, has already made for 
herself an honored place in poetry. Her father 
is well known in literary and art circles, and his 
daughter has had exceptional advantages in her 
own cultivated home and in society. Of her first 
book, A Handful of Honeysuckle, the rigid Spee- 
tator said its simplicity and grace, success in dif- 
ficult metre, and genuine pathos of some of the 
poems, are worthy of high praise. Her second 
book, Zhe Crowned Hippolytus, showed a fine 
knowledge of the Greek language, and beautiful- 
ly resets many legends. She is now writing Ru- 
val England, and a Life of Charlotte Bronté for 
the “ Famous Women Series” appearing in Eng- 
land. Miss Robinson is slight in figure, has dark 
hair and eyes, talks enthusiastically and well, and, 
it is hoped, will let nothing divert her from 
the work in the future for which she is so ably 
fitted. 

Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Fitch, whose courtesy to me while in England I 
shall never forget (he is one of the Governing 
Board at Girton College, a member of the Lon- 
don University Senate, one of her Majesty’s School 
Inspectors, and an author as well), I met, among 
others, Rev. Hugh R. Haweis and his wife in their 
artistic home. Tapestries gathered through years 
of travel adorn the walls. One room has exqui- 
sitely carved furniture of five or six hundred years 
ago; another has a great bell of softest tone sus- 
pended from the ceiling—a present from Belgium 
after the publication of his book on bells. Here 
is a large collection of mementos of Garibaldi, 
Mr. Haweis’s friend and companion in the Italian 
revolution—his letters, his sword, the litter on 
which the wounded General was carried, ete. 
Besides all this, and much more, the home con- 
tains a charming wife, whose Art of Decoration, 
Art of Beauty, and London Homes are as much 
enjoyed in our country as in her own, and two 
or three pretty children. Mr. Haweis is well 
known among us for his books, Musie and Mor- 
als, Thoughts for the Times, Arrows in the Air, 
American Humorists, etc. He is as enthusiastic 
in manner as an American, and is as fresh in 
thought in his conversation as in his interesting 
works. He is a constant contributor to the best 
magazines, was for some time an editor, and one 
of the first to advocate and establish Penny Read- 
ings for the People, which have done great good 
in England. He is an eloquent preacher at St. 
James’s, Marylebone, where I once heard him say, 
“The sweetest sentence that has come floating 
down the ages is, ‘I have compassion on the mul- 
titude.’” 

Professor J. R. Seeley, best known in America 
by his book Hece Homo! a Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ, which was published 
anonymously in 1865, and passed-rapidly-through 
several editions, eliciting much diseugsion, is a 
man about fifty years of age, with highforehead, 
gray hair, smoothly shaven face, and-massuming 





manners. He is of the best type of Englishman, 
without self-assertion, dignified yet gentle in bear- 
ing, and with the simplicity and naturalness which 
mark good-breeding. The Queen, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Gladstone, appointed him Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge in 1869. 
I heard him give a lecture on America in a class- 
room full of young men and women, (Scarcely a 
university professor but admits women to his lec- 
tures, and the plan grows in popularity each year.) 
He told of our progress, prospects, wealth, and 
free spirit, and urged England to a confederation 
of her colonies into a great United States. They 
can be held together, he said, by a little consti- 
tution. If dou! ted, look at America. The cheer- 
ing was almost deafening at the close of the lec- 
ture, so popular is Professor Seeley. 

Oscar Browning, formerly Head Master at Eton, 
Lecturer and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
is well known as an author. He has been thir- 
teen times to Rome, and his beautiful rooms be- 
speak his taste and culture. He was a warm 
friend of George Eliot, and told us much of her 
low, charming conversation, her deep sympathy, 
and her magnetic influence. Several of her let- 
ters, in a delicate hand, show the same genius in 
thought and expression as her books. 

Henry Fawcett, Postmaster-General of Great 
Britain, and Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge, and Millicent Garrett Fawcett, his 
wife, are worthy of the high position they occupy. 
Two years after Mr. Faweett’s graduation from 
college an accident while shooting left him in 
total blindness. To most persons this would have 
put an end to a career which gave brilliant prom- 
ise at its opening. Notso with Mr. Fawcett. He 
began to write articles on economic and political 
science for various magazines, published a man- 
ual of political economy, and five years after he 
became blind he was made Professor at Cam- 
bridge. Two years after this he was elected to 
Parliament, and two years later was married to 
Miss Garrett. 

She is from a remarkable trio of sisters. The 
eldest, Dr. Garrett-Anderson, received her di- 
ploma at the University of Paris in 1870, no col- 
lege in England at that day permitting a woman 
to take a degree in medicine. She was soon 
elected by a large majority to the London School 
Board. She is universally esteemed as an able 
physician, The youngest sister, Miss Agnes Gar- 
rett, is engaged in the business of decorative art. 
Her partner, Miss Rhoda Garrett, who was her 
cousin, has just died. Both had been carefully 
trained in the business of designing wall-paper, 
furniture, ete., and sometimes made ten-thousand- 
dollar contracts in furnishing a house. 

Mrs. Faweett is a young woman of most at- 
tractive face, of refined manners, and as the wife 
of a cabinet minister has the highest social posi- 
tion. Her Political Keonomy for Beginners | 
value highly. In 1872 both Mr. and Mrs. Faw- 
cett published a volume of lectures and essays on 
political and economic subjects. He has also 
written books on Panpe rism and its Causes, Free 
Trade and Protection, etc. Both are earnest ad- 
vocates of suffrage for women. Mrs. Fawcett 
disarms criticism by her fairness in debate, her 
ability, and her womanliness on the platform. 
Professor Fawcett has so increased the number 
of young women in the Post-office that there are 
now 1276 employed, and he has made their 
wages more nearly equal to those of the men, 
He is as familiar with America as is John Bright, 
and talks with us about the Chinese question, 
labor, wages, and the best interests of the work- 
ing people. He is earnest in conversation, gen- 
erous in his feelings, fond of boating and all out- 
door sports, aud is justly honored by all. 





YOLANDE. 
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that had been brought him by affectionate hands 
stood on a small table just beside him. And 
Shena Van, having in vain cudgelled her brains 
for fitting terms of explanation and apology, 
which she wished to send to her brother, the 
Professor, had risen from the writing-desk and 
gone to the window, and was now standing there 
contemplating the wonderful panorama without 
—the Scott Monument, touched with the moon- 
light, the deep shadows in the valley, the ranges 
of red windows in the tall houses beyond, and 
the giant bulk of the Castle Hill reaching away 
up into the clear skies, 

“Shena,” says he, “‘ what o’clock is it ?” 

“A quarter past nine,” she answers, dutiful- 
ly, with a glance at the clock on the chimney- 
piece. 

“Capital!” he says, with a kind of sardonic 
laugh. “Excellent! A quarter past nine. Don’t 
you feel a slight vibration, Shena, as if the earth 
were going to blow up? I wonder you don’t 
tremble to think of the explosion.” 

“Oh yes, there will be plenty of noise,” says 
Shena Van, contentedly. 

“ And what a stroke of luck to have the Gra- 
hams at Lynn! Bagging the whole covey with 
one cartridge! It will soon be twenty past. I 
ean see the whole thing. They haven’t left the 
dining-room yet; his lordship must always open 
the newspapers himself; and the women-folk 
keep on, to hear whether Queen Anne has come 
alive or not. Twenty past, isn’tit? ‘Hang that 
fellow, Lammer!’ his lordship growls. ‘ He’s al- 
ways late. Drinking whiskey at Whitebridge, 
I suppose. I'll send him about his business— 
that’s what it "Il come to.’ Then his lordship 
has another half-glass of port-wine; and Polly 
thinks she’ll run upstairs for a minute to see 
that the blessed baby-is all right; and we'll say 
Bhe’s at the door when they hear wheels outside, 
and so she stands and waits for the letters and 
papers: All right; don’t be in a hurry, Polly; 
you'll get something to talk about presently.” 

He raised himself and sat up on the sofa, so 
as to get a glimpse of the clock opposite; and 








Shena Van—whose proper title by this time was 
Janet Leslie—came and stood by him, and put 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“Will they be very angry, Archie ?” she says. 

He had his eye fixed on the clock. 

“By Jove!” he says, “I wish I was one of 
those fellows who write for the stage; I would 
tell you what's happening at this very minute, 
Shena. I can see the whole thing: Polly gets 
the letters and papers, and goes back. ‘ Papa, 
here is a letter from Archie, from Edinburgh— 
what is he doing in Edinburgh?’ And then his 
papaship opens the letter. ‘My dear father,—I 
have the honor to inform you—’ ‘What!’ he 
roars, like a stag lost in the mist. Why, don’t 
you hear them, Shena ?—they’re all at it now, 
their tongues going like wild-fire, Aunty Tab 
swearing she knew it would come to this—I was 
never under proper government, and all the rest ; 
Polly rather inclined to say it serves them 
right, but rather afraid; Graham suggesting that 
they'd better make the best of it, now it couldn't 
be helped.” 

“Oh, do you think he'll say that, Archie?” 
said she, anxiously, ‘ Do you think he'll be on 
our side?” 

“My dear girl,” said he, “I don’t care the 
fifteenth part of a brass farthing which of them, 
or whether any one of them, is on our side, Not 
a bit. It’s done. Indeed, I hope they'll howl 
and squawk to their hearts’ content. I should 
be sorry if they didn’t.” 

“But you know, Archie,” said Shena Van— 
who had her own little share of worldly wisdom 
—*‘if you don’t get reconciled to your friends, 
people will say that you only got married out of 
spite.” 

“ Well, let them,” said he, cheerfully. ‘ You 
and I know better, Shena. What matters it what 
they say? I know what Jack Melville will say. 
They won't get much comfort out of him. ‘No 
one has got two lives; why shouldn't he make 
the most of the one he’s got? why shouldn’t he 
marry the girl he’s fond of ??—that’s about all 
they'll get out of him. Polly needn’t try to 
throw the Corrievreak fly over him. Well, now, 
Shena, when one thinks of it, what strange crea- 
tures people are! There’s Corrievreak: it’s a 
substantial thing; it’s worth a heap of solid 
money, and it might be made worth more; and 
there it was, offered to our family, you may say, 
to keep in our possession perhaps for centuries. 
And what interfered 2? Why, an impalpable thing 
like polities! Opinions —things you couldn't 
touch with your ten fingers if you tried a month 

a mere prejudice on the part of my father 
and these solid advantages are thrust away. 
Isn’t it odd?” , 

The abstract question had no interest for 
Shena Van. 

“T hope you do not regret it,’ 
proudly. 

“Do I speak as if I regretted it? 
much ! 


’ 


she said, rather 


No; not 
It was that trip to Carlisle that did it, 
Shena—that showed me what was the right thing 
to do. And after you left, wasn’t I wild that I 
had not had more courage! And then Owley 
became more and more intolerable—but I dare 
say you were the cause of it, you know, in part 
—and then I said to myself, ‘Well, I'm off to 
Aberdeen; and if Shena has any kind of recol 
lection of the old days in her heart, why, I'll ask 
her to settle the thing at once.” 

“Yes, but why wouldn’t you let me tell my 
brother ?” Shena Van pleaded. . 

“Telling one would have been telling every 
body,” said he, promptly, “and they would have 
been at their old games. Now, you see, it isn’t 
of the least consequence what they do or say— 
if they tear their hair out ivll only hurt their 
own heads. And I don’t see why you should 
worry about that letter. Why should you make 
apologies? Why should you pretend to be sor- 
ry, when you’re not? If it bothers you to write 
the letter, send a copy of this morning’s Scots- 
man ; that’s quite enough. Send them all this 
morning’s Scotsman ; aud you needn’t mark it; 
it will be all the pleasanter surprise for them 
When they’ve finished with the leading articles, 
and the news, and the criticisms of the picture 
exhibitions, and when they've looked to see how 
many more ministers of the Gospel have been 
writing letters and quarrelling like Kilkenny cats, 
then they'll stray on to a nice little paragraph— 
*What!—S¢t. Giles’s Chnurch—Archibald Leslie 
to Janet Stewart ’—oh, snakes !” 

“ But you wrote to your people, Archie,” She- 
na Van said, looking wistfully at the sheet of 
note-paper that she had in vain endeavored to 
fill with apologies and appeals for pardon. 

“Well, yes, I did,” the Master of Lynn ad- 
mitted, with a peculiar smile. “I could not re- 
sist the temptation. But you mistake altogether, 
Shena, if you imagine that it was to make apol- 
ogy that I wrote. Oh no; it was not that; it 
was only to convey information. It was my filial 
duty that prompted me to write. Besides, I 
wished the joyful tidings to reach Aunty Tabby 
as soon as possible—oh, don’t you make any mis- 
take, Shena—she’s worth a little consideration— 
she has a little money of her own—oh yes, she 
may do something for us yet!” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk of your relations 
in that way, Archie,” said Shena Van, rather sad- 
ly, “ for if you think of them like that, how are 
you ever to be reconciled to them? And you 
told me it would be all right.” 

“And so it will, my dear girl,” said. he, good. 
naturedly, “ And this is the only way to put it 
allright. When they see that the thing is done, 
then they'll come to their senses. Polly will be 
the first. She always makes the best of matters 
—she’s a good little soul. And his lordship 
won't do anything desperate; he won’t be such 
a fool as to drive me to raise money on my ex- 
pectations; and he'll soon be glad enough to 
have me back at Lynn—the people there want 
some looking after, as he knows. Besides, he 


ought to be in a good humor just now—both the 
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forest and Allt-nam-ba let already, and Arden- 
greanan as good as taken,” 

“ But I must write—I must write, 
regarding the paper again. 

“Well, it’s quite simple,” said he. “Tell 
your brother that when you left Aberdeen, in- 
stead of going either to Inverness or to Strath- 
aylort, you came here to Edinburgh, and were 
married, as per inclosed cutting from the Scots- 
man, The cause ?—urgent family reasons, which 
will be explained. Then you ask him to be good 
enough to communicate this news to your sister, 
and also to send a message to the Manse; but as 
for apologizing, or anything of that kind, I'd see 
them hanged first. Besides, it isn’t good policy, 
It isn’t wise to treat your relatives like that, and 
lead them to think they have a right to remon- 
strate with you. It’s your business, not theirs. 
You have quite arrived at years of discretion, my 
darling Shena; and if you don’t want people to 
be forever jumping on you—that is, metaphor- 
ically, 1 mean—stop it at the beginning, and with 
decision. Here,” said he, suddenly getting up 
and going over to the writing-table, “ I'll write 
the letter for you.” 

“ Oh, no, Archie!’ she cried, interposing. 
will only make them angry.” 

“My dear child,” said he, pushing her away, 
“honey and molasses are a fool to what I can 
write when I want to be civil; and at the present 
moment I should like to shake hands with the 
whole human race.” 

So he wrote the letter, and wrote it very civilly 
too, and to Shena’s complete satisfaction ; and 
then he said, as he finished his coffee : 

“T don’t think we shall stay long in Paris, 
Shena. I don’t like Paris. You won’t find it 
half as fine a town to look at as this is, now. 
And if you go to the theatre, it’s all spectacle 
and ballet; or else it’s the story of a married 
woman running away with a lover, and that 
isn’t the kind of thing you ought to see on your 
wedding trip, is it? There’s no saying how far 
the force of example might go, and you see you 
began your wedded life by running away.” 


” said Shena, 
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“You 


“It was none of my doing, Archie,” said 
Shena Van, quickly. 
“No,” said he. “I think we'll come back to 


London soon; for everybody will be there at the 
opening of the session, and I want to introduce 
you to some friends of mine. Jack Melville says 
he is going up, and he pretends i his 
electric lighting performance; but I suspect it’s 
more to meet the Winterbournes, when they come 
back from abroad, than to see the directors of 
the company. If they do adopt his system, I 
hope he'll make them fork out, for he is not over- 
burdened with the gear of this wicked world any 
more than myself, Faith, I wish my Right Hon- 
orable papa would hand along the cost of that 
special license, for it was all his doing. But 
mind, Shena; we'll tide along somehow ; 
and when we come back from our trip, if they 
are still showing their teeth, like a badger in a 
hole, I know what I'll do—we’ll go over to the 
west of Ireland for the salmon fishing, and we 
can live cheaply enough in one of the hotels there, 
either on the Shannon or out in 
How would you like that 7” 

“Oh, I should be delighted !” said Shena Van, 
with the dark, wonderful filled with 
pleasure. “ For I'm afraid to go back to Inver- 
ness, and that’s the truth, Archie.” 


about 


it’s 


never 


Connemara. 


blue eyes 


“Oh, but we shall have to go back to Inver 
ness, all in good time,” said he, “and it won't 


do to be afraid of anything. And I think you'll 
hold your own, Shena,” he added, approvingly. 
‘I think you'll hold your own.” 

And so at this point we may bid good-by to 
these adventurers (who seemed pleased enough 
with such fortune befallen them), and 
come along to another couple, who, a few weeks 
later, were walking one evening on the terrace 
of the House of Commons. It was a dusky and 
misty night, though it was mild for that time of 
the year; the heavens were overclouded; the 
lights on Westminster Bridge and on the Em- 
bankment did little to dispel the pervading gloom, 
though the quivering golden reflections on the 
black river looked picturesque enough ; and in 
this dense obscurity such Members and their 
friends as had come out from the heated atmos- 
phere of the House to have a chat or a cigar on 
the terrace were only indistinguishable figures 
who could not easily be recognized. They, for 
the most part, were seated on one or other of the 
benches ‘standing about, or idly leaning against 
the parapet; but these two kept walking up and 
down in front of the vast and shadowy building 
and the gloomy windows, and they were arm in 
arm, 

“A generation hence,” said one of them, look- 
ing at the murky scene all around them, “ Lon- 
doners won't believe that their city could ever 
have been as black a pit as this is.” 

“ But this generation will see the change, will 
it not ?” said his companion, whose voice had just 
a trace of a foreign accent in it. “ You are go- 
ing to make the transformation, are you not ?” 

“1?” said he, laughing. “I don’t know how 
many are all trying at it; and whoever succeeds 
in getting what is really wanted will be a won- 
der-worker, I can tell you. What's more, he will 
be a very rich man. You don’t seem to think 
about that, Yolande.” 

“ About what, then ?” 

“Why, that you are going to marry a very poor 
man,” 

“No, I do not care at all,” she said, or rather 
what she did say was, “I do not care aytall’— 
despite the tuition of her father. 

“That is because you don’t understand what 
it means,” said he,in a kindly way. “ You have 
had no possibility of knowing. You can’t have 
wy knowledge of what it is to have a limited in- 
come—to have to watch small economies, and the 
like.” 

“ Ah, indeed, then!” said she. “ And my papa 
always angry with me for my economies, and the 
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care and the thrift that the ladies at the Chateau 
exercised always! ‘ Miser,’ he says to me—*‘ miser 
that you are!’ Oh, lam not afraid of being poor 
—not aytall !” 

“T have a chance,” he said, absently. “So 
far, indeed, I have been lucky. And the public 
are hanging back just now; they have seen so 
many bad experiments that they won’t rush at 
any one system without examining the others ; 
it’s the best one that will win in the end. But 
it’s only a chance, after all. Yolande,” said he, 
“TI wonder if I was born to be your evil genius ? 
It was I who sent you away from your own home, 
where you were happy enough; and you must 
have suffered a terrible anxiety all that time—I 
san see the change in you.” 

“Oh, but I will not have you speak like that,” 
said she, putting her other hand on his arm. 
“How can you speak like that to me when it is 
night and day that I can not tell you how grateful 
Tam to you? Yes; it was you who sent me: if 
I had not loved you before, I should Jove you for 
that now—with my whole heart. If you had 
known, if you had seen, what joy it was to my 
poor mother that I was with her for that time, 
that we were together, and she happy and cheer- 
ful for the first time for many, many sad years— 
if you had seen the gladness in her face every 
morning when she saw me, then perhaps you 
| would have understood. And if I had not gone 
| to her, if I had never known her, if she had 
| 
| 





never had that little happiness, would that not 
have been a sad thing? That she might have 
died among strangers, and I, her own daughter, 
amusing myself with friends and idleness and 
pleasure somewhere—it is too terrible to think 
of! And who prevented that? It is not my 
gratitude only, it ishers also, that I give you, that 

offer you. You made her happy for a time, 
when she had need of some kindness, and you 
can not expect that I shall forget it.” 

“You are too generous,” he said. “It is a 
small matter to offer advice. J sacrificed 
thing; the burden of it fell on you. But I will 
be honest with you. I guessed that you would 
have anxiety and trouble; but I knew you would 
be brave enough to face it; and I knew, too, 
that you would not afterward regret whatever 
you might have come through, and I know that 
you don’t regret it now. I know you well enough 
for that.” 

“ And some day,” she said, “ or perhaps through 
many and many years, I will try to show you 
what value I put on your opinion of me; and if 
I do not always deserve that you think well of 
me, at least I shall try to deserve it—can I prom- 
more 2” 

At this John Shortlands made his 
appearance; he had come out from the smoking- 
room, with a cigar in his mouth. 

“Look here, Yolande,” he said. “TI 
you don’t want to hear any more of the debate ? 

“No, no,” she said, quickly, “It is stupid— 
stupid. Why do they not say what they mean 
at once—not stumbling here, stumbling there, 
and all the others talking among themselves, and 
as if everybody were going asleep ?” 


no- 


ise 


moment 


suppose 


” 


“It's lively enough sometimes, I can assure 
you,” he said. However, your father thinks 
it’s no use your waiting any longer. He’s de- 


termined to wait until the division is taken; and 
no one knows now when it will be. He says 
you'd better go back to your hotel—I suppose 
Mr. Melville will see you so far. Well,” said he, 
addressing Jack Melville, “ what do you think of 
the dinner Winterbourne got for you?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of it much,” Jack Melville 


said. ‘I was more interested in the Members. 
I haven't been near the House of Commons since 
I used to come up from Oxford for the boat- 
race.” 


‘How’s the company going?” 

“Pretty well, I think; but of I’ve 
nothing to do with that. I have no capital to 
invest,” 

“Except brains; and sometimes that’s 
good as bank -notes. Well,” said Shortlands, 
probably remembering an adage about the prop- 
er number for company. “T’ll bid ye good-night 
—for 'm going back to the mangle—I may take 
a turn at it myself.” 

So Jack Melville and Yolande together set out 
to find their way through the corridors of. the 
House out into the night world of London; and 
when they were in Palace Yard, Yolande said she 
would just as soon walk up to the hotel where 
her father and herself were staying, for it was no 
farther away than Albemarle Street. 

“Did you hear what Mr. Shortlands said?” 
she asked, brightly. ‘ Perhaps, after all, then, 
there is to be no romance? Iam not to be like 
the heroine of a book, who is approved because 
she marries a poor man? I am not to make 
any such noble sacrifice ?” 

“Don’t be too sure, Yolande,” said he, good- 
naturedly, ‘Companies are kittle cattle to deal 
with; and an inventor’s business is still more 
uncertain, There is a chance, as I say; but it 
is only a chance. However, if that fails, there 
will be something else. I am not afraid.” 
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“And [—am I afraid?” she said, lightly. 
“No! Because I know more than you—oh 


yes, a great deal more than you. 
I should not speak ; for it is a seeret—no, no, it 
is not a secret, for you have guessed it: do you 
not know that you have Monaglen ?” 

He glanced at her to see whether she was 
merely making fun; but he saw in her eyes that 
she was making an actual—if amused—inquiry. 

“Well, Yolande,” said he, “of course I know 
of Mrs. Bell’s fantasy; but I don’t choose to 
build my calculations for the future on a, fan- 
tasy.” 

“ But,” 


And perhaps 
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said Yolande, 
it was done ? 


rather. shyly, “if you 

were told Monaglen were al- 

| ready yours? If the lawyers had done—oh, ev- 
erything—all settled—what then ?” 

“*What then?’ I would refuse to take it. 

| But it is absurd. Mrs, Bell can not be such a 
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| and we are all inside, going over the rooms—at 














mad-woman. I know she is a very kind woman; 
and there is in her nature a sort of romantic at- 
tachment to my father’s family—which I rather 
imagine she has cultivated by the reading of 
those old songs. Still, she can not have done 
anything so wild as that.” 

“She has bought Mon: 
without looking up. 

“Very well. I thought she would do that 
if she heard it was in the market. Very 
Why shouldn’t she go there, and send for 
relatives, and be a 
there? I have met more than one 
who hadn’t half her natural grace 
nor half her kindliness of heart.” 

“Tt is very sad, then,” 








Yolande 


u“ 


said, 


well. 
het 
grand lady 
grand lady 
of manner, 


if she has any, 


said Yolande (who was 


afraid to drive him into a more decided and dé 
finitive opposition). “Here is a poor woman 
who has the one noble ideal, the dream of her 


life. It has been her hope and her pleasure for 
many and many a year; and when it comes neat 
to completion—no—there is an obstacle, 
the last obstacle that pne could have 
Ah, the ingratitude of it! 


and 
imagined ! 
It has been her 


ro 
mance; it has been the charm of her life. She 
has no husband, no children. She has, I think, 
not any relation left. And because you are 


proud, you do not care that you disappoint her 
of the one hope of her life—that you break het 
heart ?” 

Al, Yolande,” said he, 
Sell has got hold of 


songs, 


with a smile, “ Mrs 
you with her old Scotch 
she has been walking you through fairy 
land, and your reason has got perverted. Wh it 
do you think people would say if I were to take 
away this ppor woman’s money from her 
tives, 


she 


rela 
r from her friends and acquaintances it 
has no relatives? It is too absurd. If I 
were the promoter of a swindling company, now, 
I could sharp it out of her that way; that would 
be all right, and I should remain an honored 
member of society ; but this won’t do—this won't 
do at all, You may be as dishonest as you like, 
and so long as you don’t give the law a grip on 
you, and so long as you keep rich enough, you 
can have plenty of public respect , 
afford to become ridiculous. No, no, Yolande; 
if Mrs. Bell has bought Monaglen, let her keep 
it. I hope she will install herself there, and 
play Lady Bountiful—she can do that naturally 
enough; and when she has had her will of it, 
then, if she likes to leave it to me at her death, 
I shall be her obliged and humble servant. 
in the mean time, my dearest Yolande, you 
and I have got to face the world together, I 
think we’d better have as little fantasy around 
us as possible—except the fantasy of affection, 
and the more of that we have the better.” 

When they got to the hotel they paused out- 
side the glass door to say good-by 

“ Good-night, dearest Yolande.” 

“ Good-night, dear Jack.’ 

And then she looked up at this broad-shoul 
dered, pale, dark man, and there was a curious 
smile in her beautiful, sweet, and serious face. 

“Ts it true,” she asked, “ that a woman always 
has her own way ?” 

“They say so, at all events,” was the answer. 

“And if two women have the same wish and 
the same hope, and only one man to say no, then 
it is still more likely he will be defeated ?” 


0 


but you ¢ in’t 


Sut 





“T shouldn’t say he had much chance my 
self,’ Jack Melville said. “But what's yout 
conundrum now, sweetheart ?” 

“Then I foresee something,” she said. “ Yes, 
I see that we shall have to ask Mr. Leslie to be 


very kind and to lend us Duncan Macdonald for 
an evening. Oh, not very far 
far away as you imagine; you know, 
when we have all gone up to Monaglen House, 
1d 
looking here and there with a great curiosity and 
interest—or perhaps we are all seated in the 
dining-room, having a little chat together—then 
what will you say if all at once you heard the 
pipes outside, and what do you think Duncan 
will play, on such an evening as that, if not 


‘Melville's Welcome Home’ 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Army Gret.—Put rows of black velvet ribbon on your 
checked silk apron, on the ruffles, and across the back 
breadths; then have a plain black Jersey to wear with 
this skirt 

e —Figured foulard, or écru pongee, or dark 
red grenadine, would be prettier than pink satin for a 
polonaise over a black silk skirt. 

Rose.—The boxes you mention, or other articles for 
a gentleman’s room—an engraving, a fire-screen, a 
splasher embroidered by yourself, an afghan, a sofa 
pillow, a new book, or a rack for books— would be 
suitable gifts for him. 

Beatrior.—Your ideas about the pink bunting are 
good. Pink the ruche. One or two long pleatings 
are as stylish as several smaller ones. Wear a double 
ruche ~ lac e around the neck and sleeves. 

F. Z. W.—Rongh straw with a pointed crown and 
brim turned back is the Cinderella poke. 

E »—Get pale blue nuns’ veiling for an over- 
dress for “the blue silk. Make the black Spanish lace 
over pale yellow or orange satin Surah. Use the white 
India silk for a basque and pleated skirt beneath your 
white embroidered over-dress. 

Suena VAn.—In cold weather small boys in kilt 
skirts wear very short trousers of the same m: iterial, 
but the regular knee-pantaloons are not now put on 
until the boy is seven or eight years old, and he then 
quits skirts and wears jackets. Black kid or Russian 
leather card cases are used by ladies in mourning. To 
remove kerosene stains from marble use a strong so- 
lution of potash. 

Maset.—The stem green armure sample which you 
have marked is the most stylish. Make it like the 
tailor dresses lately described in the Bazar, and have a 
plaid travelling c loak. Get a green straw small bon- 
net or turban, and trim with velvet and feather tips. 
Seven yards will be enough for your dress. Navy blue 
is — “popular. 

}. M.—Have very sheer nuns’ veiling, trimmed 
with pleatings of the same, for a White dress while you 
are in mourning. If it is for plain use, get Victoria 
lawn, and trim ‘with revering and pleatings. La 
bunting is not worn by those who nse crape trimming 
the black nuns’ veiling or plain grenadine is more suit- 
able. 

Weerern Ionoramvs.—For your dress on the steam- 
er get warm wool Cheviot or else navy blue flannel, 
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IONE STEWART- 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avurnor or “ Parrion Kemnay,” “Tur 
Atonement oF Leam Dunpas,” “ UNpER WHICH 
Lory ?” “ My Love,” gro, 
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CHAPTER XXI.—{ Continued.) 
FOR ALL TIME, 


Tris feeling of difficulty grew, as of course it 
would, and his courage strengthened with time 
and distance; so that when he was at Messina 
he wrote to Captain Stewart, repeating what he 
had said before—that he was too poor to marry 
as things were, and that he saw no prospect in 
the future of making such an income as would 
enable him to take a dowerless wife. His health 
was delicate; his friends were few; his outlook 
was dark; his horizon was narrow, and ever peo- 
pled with those fearful shapes of poverty and 
want and the gaunt wolf so sure to prowl about 
the door. In all these circumstances, then, he 
was bound as a man of honor to give up the en- 
gagement and restore Ione to freedom and ber 
friends. 

And then, because he was pitiful and kind- 
hearted, and more easily stirred by emotional 
impulse than became a man, he wrote to Ione 
more strongly than he really felt, thinking to 
soften the blow to her by expressing himself as 
broken-hearted in losing her. 

And indeed at the moment he was deeply 
moved, thinking of the girl’s sorrow, her beauty, 
and her love, till his eyes grew moist, and a tear 
fell from his long lashes on to the paper and 
blotted what he had written. 

His decision was accepted by Captain Stewart 
in a curt letter of few words and no regrets. 
Ione did not write at all, But as she was natu- 
rally represented by her adopted father, her si- 
lence was of the kind which affirms and con- 
sents, and St. Claire was once more free. He 
felt stronger and stouter, more manly altogether, 
than he had felt ever since that fatal day when 
the sunshine had bewildered him, and his own 
weakness had overpowered him—when the story 
of Pygmalion had been renewed to his shame 
and Ione’s misery. As he went on board the 
boat at Messina, setting his face toward Naples, 
and leaving Sicily in the shadow of the past, his 
whole being was full of that divine sense of free- 
dom which seemed to make up for all the rest. 
He was free—-free to think of Monica and to for- 
get lone—free to love and live as he would, with- 
out any person’s claim or right intervening—free 
to feel that he had acted as an honorable man 
should—that he had re-asserted his manhood and 
his strength, and saved Ione from poverty and 
distress. 

And yet her unfathomable eyes every now and 
then seemed to flash like light before him, and 
he felt a certain pain at his heart, a certain op- 
pression of soul and sense, when he thought of 
her there in her loneliness and sorrow, and knew 
by his own experience what she suffered. 

His mind was tossed and racked between self- 
condemnation and self-excuse. It had been all 
his fault, all his sin, that she was so unhappy 
now. He had been weak and wicked. Yet what 
had he done that was so heinous ?—given her a 
kiss. Was that such a crime that he should be 
required to expiate it with the happiness of his 
life, with perjury and deceit? It was morbid to 
condemn himself so severely—worse than morbid 
to give it such enduring effects. She and her 
people had taken him too seriously. The mis- 
chief had lain here, and not in his innocent kiss, 
which ought to have committed him to as little 
as it meant. He reasoned himself into a toler- 
ably calm frame of mind for one hour; but the 
next his troublesome conscience made itself heard 
in spite of his efforts to silence it, and he suffer- 
ed the tortures inevitable to folly when a man’s 
head is good, and his will has no backbone worth 
speaking of. 

He was thinking all this one morning while 
sitting in the villa at Naples, drinking in the sun- 
light, but searcely delighting in its charm. He 
had halted for a day or two on the way; for 
though he was so much stronger and better alto- 
gether for his sojourn at Palermo, he was not able 
to bear great fatigue. And he had to husband 
his strength for his long journey home. 

While sitting there, with his air of disguised 
prince, he saw a tall, slight figure coming slowly 
through the trees. Her cream-colored dress, with 
its old-gold trimmings, hanging in straight folds 
to her feet and clinging to her figure, her hat, 
with its cream-colored feathers tipped with old- 
gold, her gait and height, all suggested Ione. 
But surely it was only a fond suggestion of his 
fancy. It was impossible to be lone—impossible! 
It might as easily be Monica herself—and yet how 
like !—literally and in very truth how awfully like 
lone! 

The figure came slowly forward, looking to the 
right and the left as if searching for some one. 
As it neared him St. Claire saw the face—the 
yellow-hazel eyes which burned like living fire 
from under the level brows; the red-gold hair 
that caught the sunlight in its crossing threads 
till it glistened like a metallic aureole about her 
head; the lips apart as of one in mortal agony, 
the nostrils dilated and quivering with pain; 
the face that of the Medusa, beautiful, young, a 
goddess under torture, a woman in her moment 
of despair—yes, it was she; it was Ione! He 
was here a she was there, and only a few feet 
of earth divided them. The sea had been bridged 
over; time and distance were no more than 
thoughts ; she had come to seek him in his flight 
—and she had found him. 

As she saw him she gave a little cry and came 
up to him, holding out her hands palm upward, 
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with the same gesture of self-giving as she had 
made under the carruba-tree. 

“TI have come to you because I can not live 
without you,” she said, in answer to his half-terri- 
fied exclamation. “It was worse than death to 
be there without you, Armine ; and I would rather 
die than live if I am to live away from you.” 

“My poor girl! poor Ione! you have ruined 
both yourself and me,” said Armine, with the 
very quietness of despair. 

Of what use to struggle when the end has 
come ? 

“Do not seold me, Armine,” she said, with 
strange humbleness. “If you love me as you 
say, you know by your own heart that I could do 
nothing else. How could I live without you? or 
you without me? You knew that I would come. 
You knew that I would either drown myself in 
the sea or come to you. There was no help for 
it. And I knew that you wanted me,” she add- 
ed, turning to him with all a woman’s grace of 
self-bestowal when she confesses her own passion 
as a response to her lover's. 

What can a man do with the unwelcomed de- 
votion of a woman? Reject it?—fling it back 
in her face like the dust of dead men’s bones 
and the refuse of used things? But if he him- 
self has been the cause? if he has made her be- 
lieve that he loved her and wanted her love in 
return? Andif she be young and beautiful, and 
of a kind whom even a prince, disguised or not, 
might be proud to win and wear ?—how as a man 
of honor can he ?—how as a man of flesh and 
blood is it possible? Even one who is all soul, 
and out of whom the beast has been eliminated, 
even he must pause before such a manifestation, 
staggered, and in some sense intoxicated. 

It was to no good that Armine had tried to 
convince himself that he had not been to blame, 
and that really an innocent little kiss on the 
back of a girl’s neck ought not to have entailed 
all these grave consequences. It was of no use. 
He had been foolish, putting it at the best and 
mildest; and having been foolish he must pay 
for his folly. He had made the girl believe that 
he loved her, and she had taken him at his own 
showing. He had told her that his heart was 
broken, his life desolate, his future dark without 
her, and she had come to give him joy by the 
wealth of her love, sunshine by the warmth of 
her passion. Was this a time to think of maid- 
enly modesty, of virginal reserve ?—a time to 
wonder if she had not transgressed the strict 
bounds of both? Maidenly modesty and virgin- 
al reserve are jewels in the crown of womanhood : 
granted. But if love thinks that love craves ? 
If the only barrier between happiness and the 
beloved is conventional prudence? Are there 
not times and seasons when, to the loving, so- 
ciety is only the ghost of a dead pedant, and na- 
ture and love are the living lords ? 

A woman is of flesh and blood all the same as 
a man, and Ione’s flesh and blood were more vi- 
talized than were most. It was all because of 
her belief that Armine loved her, and had given 
her up for her good against his own desire. Had 
she suspected the arid truth she would indeed 
have flung herself into the sea rather than have 
crossed it. For it is one thing for a woman to 
offer of her own free-will the love which she be- 
lieves is desired though not sought, and another 
to ask for a response to her own passion, which 
has sprung up spontaneously, neither sought nor 
desired. The one comes into the list of heroic 
deeds, the other into that of follies which are 
also crimes against one’s self. And Ione’s was 
of the former. 

Armine’s emotion overcame him. It was not 
all the emotion of joy, but it was not all that of re- 
pugnance. He was a man, though a weak one, 
and he could not but feel the full force of the 
tremendous thing she had done for him. It 
would be his ruin and hers ; nevertheless it was 
heroic, royal, sublime. And she was so beauti- 
ful, and her passionate devotion was so sincere ! 

“ Do you really give me up for poverty only ?” 
she asked, after a pause, her soul stirred like a 
drugged sleeper half awakening. ‘ You do love 
me as I love you, do you not ?” 

Pitiful and kindly, weak and warmed by her 
love to something of its own fire, he could not 
undeceive her. She had come to him for love 
and joy, believing in him, trusting in him, loving 
him ; and he could not give her sorrow and truth in- 
stead of that which she came to find—and to give. 

“Yes,” he said, steadily ; “I do love you, Ione. 
It is only because of poverty that I gave you up.” 

“Then I care for nothing now in the world,” 
said Jone, with the air and manner of one who 
has gained the victory. “ If you love me—dasta / 
I will work for you; I will be your good genius, 
Armine ; and you shall find all things better be- 
cause of me. Only love me as I love you and all 
will go well. Love me, and forever after you 
shall have reason to bless the day when I took my 
life in my own hands and came to lay it in yours.” 

She poured out her love as a flood, wherein he was 
overwhelmed ; she wrapped him in it as in a gar- 
ment of fire, that clung closer than his own flesh ; 
he could not resist her—no man could—and he 
was swept away by the torrent and burned by the 
fire. There was no other course open to him, and 
he had only to accept his position and legalize 
hers. He must make her his wife, ruin or not, 
and save her from the consequences of the folly 
she had committed for love of him. It was easy 
to say that he was weak and that he ought not 
to have yielded, but there are times in one’s life 
when self-sacrifice is the bravest action, and per- 
jury to the past the first virtue; and this was one 
of them. 

Wherefore he wrote to Captain Stewart, and 
told him all that had been and all that was to be; 
and how, as soon as things could be legally ar- 
ranged, he would marry Ione at the Consulate. 
He ended by expressing a hope that he, the Cap- 
tain, Ione’s adopted father, and Mrs. Stewart, her 
adopted mother, would come over to Naples to 
give their sanction to the ceremony, 
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“ But they will not,” said Ione, when he read 
the letter to her. “I know them, Armine; you 
do not. They will not,” she repeated, when he 
combated her dictum by the baseless “ hope” 
of that superficial optimism which simply refuses 
to see the bad side of things because they are 
disagreeable to look at. 

She proved herself right. To Armine’s letter 
came, as a reply, certain legal documents by 
which Captain Stewart gave his consent to the 
marriage; three boxes, full of everything that 
could be said to belong to lone—all her clothes, 
her trinkets, her girlish treasure, her books, her 
musie, her very wrecks and relics of childish toys 
—ali her property, down to the veriest bits of rub- 
bish ; but for reply to the request of her adopted 
parents’ presence to sanction the marriage, simply 
two lines: “We desire to hear no more of you 
or of her. She is dead to us forever.” 

Thus the two began life together alone and 
absolutely isolated from all family connections 
whatsoever—she loving him with the whole force 
of her passion, the whole creative power of her 
imagination—he loving Monica, but resolved to 
bury her sweet image deep in the unfathomable 
recesses of his heart, and to do his duty to the girl 
who, for love of him, had not done it to herself. 


[To BE OONTINUED.] 





LAWS OF ADOPTION IN CHINA. 
By WONG CHIN FOO, 
NE of the gravest calamities to be appre- 
hended by a Chinaman is to die without 
leaving male posterity to care for his ashes and 
decorate his grave, thereby pacifying his wander- 
ing spirit in purgatory, Therefore to have the 
good fortune to become the father of a son is 
properly considered to be a matter worth boast- 
ing of, and something to be long remembered. 
It is generally with manifestations of unbounded 
joy approximating to childish glee that the fa- 
ther of the new-born male infant heralds its ad- 
vent, often spending a third of his entire fortune 
in celebrating the joyful event. Such, however, 
is not the case when a female child is born, for 
reasons which are given hereafter. 

This almost universal fear of leaving in death 
no son to execute the family ceremonies and 
perform the post-mortem services is confined in 
greater part to the middle classes, being scarcely 
ever realized by the wealthier families, owing to 
their plurality of wives. Neither does it have 
serious weight in the minds of those who are ex- 
tremely poor; but among those who occupy a po- 
sition midway between the two, as above remark- 
ed, it occasions great concern. Indeed, the in- 
nocent and loving wife is frequently most unjust- 
ly blamed by the overanxious husband for not 
having presented her lord with a son and heir. 

China is the only country where bachelors are 
sometimes rendered supremely happy by taking 
advantage of a system of lawful robbery of the 
happiness of others. Individually the bachelor 
is not only an object of aversion to the fair maid- 
ens of the place of his nativity, but he is consid- 
ered a useless ornament to society in general, be- 
sides being an object of especial fear among those 
of his own kindred; for, being wifeless himself, 
and consequently without issue, he can, if he so 
choose, legally claim the first-born male child of 
any one of his younger brothers with impunity, 
the bereaved parents having no redress. 

The law governing this point distinctly says : 
“Tf an elder brother shall have arrived at the 
age of fifty years, being barren, he may take the 
first male child born to any of his younger bro- 
thers and claim him as his own by right of in- 
heritance, the male child so chosen to become 
his legal representative and heir to his estates.” 

But under no circumstances can the younger 
brother, if likewise situated, claim from an elder 
brother the same privilege, because the son of 
an elder brother is legally considered to be one 
degree higher than the son of a younger brother. 

This somewhat peculiar and to the uninitiated, 
I doubt not, interesting law of adoption has been 
so implicitly adhered to by the Chinese that it 
has created the strongest feeling of affection and 
mutual interest between brothers of the same 
family. Three brothers, all of whom were young 
men, sincerely attached to each other, came to 
this country some five years ago, and started in 
the laundry business in Chicago, at which place 
I formed their intimate acquaintance. A year or 
two after, having been successful in amassing quite 
a little fortune—some $1100—among the three, 
the two younger brothers begged the elder to re- 
pair to their far-distant home, carrying with him 
the whole sum of their combined savings, and im- 
mediately take to himself a wife, hoping thereby to 
greatly lessen the dread chances of being robbed of 
their first-born son in the near future through his 
remaining a bachelor. He was at first averse to 
this, but finally their united entreaties caused 
him to take rather an unwilling departure, since 
which time the two remaining brothers have 
made another handsome sum, and now the poor 
innocent younger one of the two yet remaining is 
strenuously endeavoring to persuade his second 
elder brother to follow the same course, 

It will be obvious to the reader that to have 
been born the seventh son is, if a subject of the 
Chinese Empire, a thing to be deplored, for it 
entails the greatest trouble on the poor unfortu- 
nate. Even then it is better to have been born 
the seventh son than the first daughter, for al- 
though both may be treated with the same tender 
solicitude by their parents, yet their prospects 
during the greater part of life are anything but 
cheerful, and particularly is this the case in re- 
gard to the female child, no matter where she 
may rank in the order of offspring. In the first 
place, her right to inherit any portion of her par- 
ents’ property is strictly denied by the law, ex- 
cept conditionally and in the following manner : 

In cases where the parents are without male 
issue, either of their own or through adoption in 








the manner already described, and where the 
estate is very large, the daughter may, if she re- 
main single and loyal to the members of her 
parent’s house, or, being married, if she prevail 
upon her husband to forswear forever his al- 
legiance to his own kindred and relatives of every 
degree, and change his surname to that of the 
daughter’s father, so as to forever become his 
son, this being publicly recorded and acknow- 
ledged, the estates then may be partially con- 
trolled by the daughter for the benefit of herself 
in the first instance, or for her by her husband, the 
newly created son, in the second instance, who 
would generally assume the entire control not 
only of her property, but also of herself. 

The common laws of China prohibit people of 
the same surname from intermarrying. Thus, 
for instance, in the Lee family, numbering some 
15,000,000 individual members—the males are 
not allowed to marry any female who bears the 
same family name. Miss Lee is therefore obliged 
to marry into a family whose members have been 
strangers to her family for at least 500 years be- 
fore she was born! After she is married she is 
supposed to be forever lost to the Lee family, and 
must forsake and forget all her numerous kith 
and kin, and cleave forever to those of her newly 
wedded lord. She must even transfer her entire 
affections (if she have any) to her husband’s fam- 
ily; they must not be divided between the two. 
For this reason the law justly prohibits any right or 
title to her parental estates, except in the manner 
before described. In its stead, she must there- 
after depend entirely upon the husband's family 
for her patrimony, he being generally selected 
from a family of equal financial standing. 





‘'ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
See illustration on double page. 


N continnation of the series of views of Eng- 

lish cathedrals which we have been publish- 
ing in Harper’s Weekty and Harper’s Bazar, 
we now present to our readers a view of the 
Metropolitan church of Canterbury. The seat 
of the Primate of All England, founded by Au- 
gustine, sanctified by the martyrdom of Becket, 
ruled now by a statesman like Stephen Langton, 
now by a theologian like Bradwardine, the doctor 
profundus of the schoolmen, the history-of the 
cathedral is an epitome of the history of England. 
The present edifice consists of portions of the 
works of various prelates, from the rebuilding 
by Lanfranc to the death of Prior Goldstone—a 
period of four centuries—and exhibits specimens 
of nearly all the styles of pointed architecture, 
The view we give in this number is taken from 
the southwest, and exhibits the southwest porch, 
which forms the main entrance to the cathedral ; 
the south transept, opposite which is the north 
transept, where Becket was slain; the southeast 
transept, in which is now placed the patriarchal 
chair of Purbeck marble, called “ St. Augustine’s. 
Chair,” and said to have been that in which the 
pagan kings of Kent were enthroned, and which 
was given to Augustine by Ethelbert to be the 
metropolitan cathedra, The tradition is inaccu- 
rate, for Purbeck stone was not used till long 
after the days of Augustine, but the throne is 
undoubtedly of high antiquity. Beyond the sec- 
ond transept the view ends with St. Anselm’s 
tower and chapel. Above the chapel is a small 
room, with a window looking into the church, 
where a monk was nightly stationed to keep 
watch over the shrine of St. Thomas. In this 
watch-room it is said that King John of France 
was kept a prisoner. 

The great central tower is named “ Bell Har- 
ry,” from a small bell hung at the top of it. It 
is one of the most beautiful specimens of Per- 
pendicular architecture existing. It is 235 feet 
in height, and groups admirably with the sur- 
rounding objects. The tower at the northwest 
angle of the nave is modern, and was not com- 
pleted till 1840, when it was erected to replace 
the Norman tower known as the “ Arundel Stee- 
ple.” The south tower bears the name of the 
“Dunstan Steeple.” The other, or northern side, 
of the cathedral is more picturesque in its out- 
lines and more interesting in its memories than 
the one given in our illustration. There in the 
north transept is the spot where took place the 
murder which was regarded throughout Christen- 
dom as unexampled in sacrilege since the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. The door by which the arch- 
bishop and his murderers entered the church, the 
wall against which he leaned when De Tracy cut 
him down, and the pa ment on which he fell, 
still remain as when 1... martyrdom took place. 
But the great shrine of Becket was not in the 
transept, but at the east end of the choir. The 
spot where the shrine stood is indicated by some 
mosaic-work, while in the roof above is a cres- 
cent of foreign wood, which perhaps bears some 
allusion to the well-known story that the areli- 
bishop’s mother was a Saracen maiden who fol- 
lowed his father from the far East. 

To this shrine came myriads of pilgrims of all 
countries and ranks, after the fashion of that im- 
mortal company which Chaucer has made familiar 
to us. Here came Louis VIL. of France, the first 
French king who ever landed in England, and 
who, “ being very fearful of the water,” prayed 
to St. Thomas to be saved from shipwreck and 
seasickness. Emanuel, the Emperor of the East, 
paid a visit here in 1400, and Sigismund, the 
Emperor of the West, in 1417. A century later 
Henry VIIL. and the Emperor Charles V. knelt 
here together. To the south of the shrine is the 
monument of Edward the Black Prince, the first 
tomb erected in what was then considered the 
most holy spot in England. The effigy is of brass, 
and exhibits the flat cheeks and the well-chiselled 
nose of the house of Plantagenet. The most pe- 
culiar feature in the cathedral plan is the circular 
corona at the extreme east end, which was com- 
monly called Becket’s crown. From the transept 
of the martyrdom access is gainea to the crypt 
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in which was the chapel of Our Lady Undercroft, 
which in wealth and beauty exceeded even the 
famous shrine at Walsingham. The whole of the 
crypt was given by Queen Elizabeth to the French 
and Flemish refugees who fled from the bloody 
rule of Alva, . 

The best view of the city and cathedral is from 
Harbledown, whence the first English Christian 
city is seen nestling down below. In the words 
of the lamented Dean Stanley: “The view from 
St. Martin’s Hill is one of the most inspiriting in 
the world ; there is none to which we would more 
willingly take one who doubted whether a small 
beginning could lead to a great and lasting good ; 
none which carries us more vividly back into the 
past, or more hopefully forward to the future.” 





THE CANON’S WARD. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CRONIKS, 


Waar “the High” is to Oxford men, pictur- 
esque, unique, unapproachable, “the Backs”— 
the river gardens at the backs of their colleges 
—are to Cambridge men. There is beauty all 
along the river from St. John’s to Corpus; “ link- 
ed sweetness’—for do not the bridges join the 
gardens ?—“ long drawn out.” It may be a per- 
sonal partiality, but I venture to think that im- 
mediately in front of Trinity College the beauty 
of “the Backs” culminates. There (to my eyes) 
the stream is broader (it has “a feeder” through 
which a tiny shallop may be pushed beneath the 
lime boughs); there, to my ears, “the frequent 
pulse” of oars is more musical than elsewhere ; 
the bridges have a more graceful curve. The 
tender greensward, the fragrant overhanging 
lime walk like a cathedral aisle in leaf—a pic- 
ture glazed, alas! with tears, for those with whom, 
like me, ’tis winter-time, while when they saw it 
last, long years ago, “’twas May with them from 
head to heel.” 

It is “the May” now (as the May term is call- 
ed), and “the Backs” are at their best, though 
not their brightest, for dewy eve is about to fall. 
The sky colors above tree and turret are like a 
herald’s garb, the herald of the summer; the 
bells of old St. Mary are clashing overhead, but 
mellowed by distance; the tinkle of the college 
bell is calling the white-robed students, flitting 
ghost-like through arch and corridor, to prayer, 
or at all events to chapel. Upon the water 
lingers yet a fairy fleet, and the light dip of the 
feathered oar, full on the stream, and sharp be- 
neath the bridge, falls dreamily on the ear. To 
the actors in such a scene its glories are less 
visible than to the eye of memory. We are none 
of us fully aware of our happiness while it is 
with us, and Youth is as unconscious of it as is 
the flower of its blossom. It is Age alone which 
admires—and regrets. 

At the open window above the college arch- 
way, a middle-aged man, his hair just tinged with 
gray, but with intellectual features that still re- 
tain traces of physical beauty, is regarding this 
fair landscape with feelings that are unshared 
by those he looks upon, and whose presence en- 
livens it. His thoughts are grave, though they 
are gladdened by its beauty. The grass is as 
green as when he trod it thirty years ago, and 
the fragrance of the lime walk has lost none of 
its sweetness, yet how much is gone that was there 
before! Allis crowded with life, yet how great 
is the gap that Death and Change have made! 

A light hand, though it belongs to a man of 
six feet high, is laid upon the dreamer’s shoul- 
ders, and he looks up into the face of an old friend. 
It is Mavors, the tutor, with whom he had been 
at college, and who had remained at work there 
while he himself had taken a college living, given 
it up through ill health, been made a Canon of 
the neighboring cathedral, and finally had come 
back to Cambridge to “ reside.” 

“ Why, Aldred, you are musing !”” exclaimed the 
new-comer, in bantering but not unmusical tones. 
“ Are you regretting that you have not once more 
an under-graduate’s gown upon your shoulders ? 
Such thoughts never come into my head, because, 
] suppose, I have other things to do. The hand 
of least employment has the daintier sense. A 
thousand pardons—I forgot the Concordance.” 

“T was thinking of my boy,” said the Canon, 
gently. 

“To be sure,’ 
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returned the other, his voice 
“He 
would be just the age for coming up; and you 
would like to have him here, of course. The lads 
would interest one, no doubt, if one had a son 
amongst them ; as it is, I think Trinity would be 
the most delightful place in the world if it wasn’t 
for the lads,” 

“A pigeon pie without the pigeon,” remarked 
the Canon, smiling; “tough beef and hard eggs 
—though not so tough and not so hard as some 
of you would make yourselves out to be.” 

“Ah, you have forgotten what it is to be a 
tutor,” returned the other; “ what one suffers 
from those who bring up their offspring to us 
days before the term begins—the “Early Fa- 
thers” and the mothers—as to a dry-nurse, each 
with his tale of intelligent precocity and bud- 
ding genius; likewise from the young gentlemen 
themselves, so full of promise, who take to spirits 
and the female retailers of spirits, and are sent 
down—after a brief but voluptuous career—in 
their second year.” 

“They are not all like that, however, if I re- 
member rightly.” 

“Oh no; there are your romantic young 
gentlemen, who know Shelley by heart, and even 
your own Milton, and who would perhaps get their 
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fellowships, only that the day before they take 
their degree they marry their bed-maker’s daugh- 
ter.” 

“ And are there now no students?” inquired 
the Canon, giving way to the other’s humor. 

“Certainly, one or two; and those, from the 
tutor’s point of view, are the worst of all. They 
mostly take to mathematics; wear wet towels 
round their heads all night, and eventually get 
brain-fever, and drown themselves in the river 
yonder: you have no idea how my time is taken 
up with inquests.” 

“Still, | wish my boy were here, Mavors,” sighed 
the Canon, “and that you were his tutor.” 

“ And I wish it too, Aldred, with all my heart. 
Still, it is my firm conviction that a boy of char- 
acter knows what is best for himself; for nine- 
ty-nine lads out of a hundred it is all one: ‘sol- 
dier, sailor, tinker, tailor, gentleman, apothecary, 
ploughboy, thief’; they are as fit for one callin 
as another; but your Robert, he is the hundredth. 
He has views of his own, or so it seemed to me 
when I saw him at the Rectory; he will distin- 
guish himself in whatever profession he has a 
mind for.” 

The color rose to the Canon’s cheek: to have 
his boy praised was the greatest pleasure life had 
left for him. 

“ But a soldier, Mavors ; and in India!” 

“Well, a soldier. is better, at all events, than 
any other of the professions I mentioned. You 
wouldn’t make him a sailor, I suppose, serving in 
a gun-boat in the tropics, without half the neces- 
sary amount of cubic feet of air to breathe in; 
nor yet a young gentleman at large, which means, 
in the end, the Insolvent Court. And as to India, 
just think how your Indian enjoys getting home !” 

“Ah, if he ever does!” returned the Canon, 
mournfully. 

“Why shouldn’t he? What’s to prevent 
him? He is not the boy to take to brandy 
pawnee. A few years—” 

“Ten, at least, Mavors,” put in the other, 
mournfully ; “and the lad’s ambitious ; if there’s 
an opening he will make for it.” 

“And make his mark there,’ added the tu- 
tor, cheerfully. “Why, one would really think 
that the boy had been sentenced to penal servi- 
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tude! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Aldred. Have you not your sister to take cate. 


of you and look to your comforts? I wish Jhada 
sister, The way in which I am robbed right and 
left by my bed-maker is something incredible ; I 
order everything in dupfcate, and I don’t mind 
her taking things out of one cupboard; but they 
are both emptied simultaneously.” 

“Why don’t you lock one cupboard ?” 

“T do, with a Bramah; but Bramah is a false 
god.” 

“You are just as you used to be, Mavors,” re- 
turned the Canon, laughing; “never satisfied. 
Before you took the best degree in your year it 
might have been excusable, but now—tutor of 
your college, a man said to know more about 
Plato—” 

“ Said to know !” broke in Mavors, with irrita- 
tion; “confound you, | do know more about Plato 
than any man alive.” 

“Just think of that!” said the Canon, slyly. 
“On such a pinnacle, and vet not satisfied.” 

“Where is the comfort of a pinnacle ?” 
torted the tutor, peevishly. “Give me a can- 
on’s stall. For you to grumble is indeed ingrat- 
itude to fortune. You've your rooms here—the 
best in the college. Your house on the Trump- 
ington Road kept for you by a devoted sister, 
and ornamented by the presence of the most 
charming of wards. Satisfied, indeed! It is my 
belief that if you married your ward you wouldn't 
be quite content even then.” 

“T am quite sure I shouldn’t,” said the Can- 
on, laughing outright ; “and I don’t think Sophy 
would be quite content either. That’s another 
thorn in my lot, Mavors, my responsibility as re- 
gards that girl.” 

“A crumpled leaf in your bed of roses, you 
mean, Aldred. I wish I had such a thorn. How 
charmingly she makes your coffee for you! How 
neatly she catalogues your library !” 

“T believe that is your notion of a wife’s per- 
fection, Mavors. If so, why don’t you propose to 
Sophy? You shall have her guardian’s full con- 
sent, | promise you: now do—do,” 

The Rev. Henry Mavors, tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, and the terror of German commentators, 
blushed like a girl, Perhaps it was knowing so 
much about Plato that rendered the notion of 
marriage alarming to him, or perhaps the Canon 
had unconsciously touched some secret chord in 
his friend’s breast. He saw his advantage—it 
was cruel of him, but he did not know how cruel 
—and pushed it home. 

“Tf you are shy about it, my dear Mavors,” he 
continued, “Til speak to Sophy myself. Only 
you must make up your mind. You see if she 
asks you, you will hardly like to refuse a lady.” 

“JT don’t think a lady—or at all events so 
young a lady—would quite appreciate a jest of 
that kind,” said Mr. Mavors, gravely, and still 
very red. 

“That shows how little you know about her, 
my dear friend,” said the Canon, dryly; “ she 
would enjoy it immensely.” 

It was not only that, being a widower, he was 
more “ at ease in Zion,” as regarded the fair sex, 
than his celibate friend, and spoke with a certain 
cynical lightness; he had in view a particular 
case. 

“ Between ourselves, my dear fellow,” he con- 
tinued—* for it is a matter which I should cer- 
tainly not speak about to any one but an old 
friend like you—our dear little Sophy is a source 
of great anxiety to us.” 

“You don’t seem to feel it so, my dear Aldred,” 
observed the other, with sympathetic interest ; 
“at all events, in her company.” 

“T would not let her know that I feel it for 
worlds ; both my sister and I greatly enjoy her 
companionship, she is so naive and engaging; 
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but I can’t help wishing the old Queen’s Counsel 
had not fixed upon me for her guardian. I have 
not a word to say against the dear little maid, 
mind; but she’s flighty, not to say flirty. At 
Portsmouth, where she last came from, it did not 
signify, I suppose; soldiers and sailors are not 
apt to take young ladies aw sériewx, because they 
mean nothing themselves; but with under-grad- 
uates it is different.” 

The tutor frowned. “But why do you ask 
under-graduates—that is, such as you have any 
reason to disapprove of—to your house ?” 

“My dear fellow, Sophy asks them, not I; or 
rather she is the magnet that attracts them. 
They meet her at tennis parties, balls, and what 
not, and then ask leave to call.” 

“Then I should not give them leave.” 

“ But they call in order to request the permis- 
sion; and as I am always from home, my silence 
is taken for consent. Sophy welcomes them, and 
my sister has not the heart to say, ‘ You mustn’t 
come, sir.’ You see, it’s very hard for the poor 
girl, shut up all day with Maria or an old fellow 
like me.” 

“You're not a particularly old fellow,” ob- 
served the tutor, with an air of irritation rather 
than of one who pays a compliment. “A man 
is only as old as he feels.” 

“ Quite true; age, however, is a matter of com- 
parison, and in this place of all others the con- 
trast stands out most strongly. We call these 
young fellows ‘ boys’ ; and they call us—well, I’m 
sure I don’t know what they call us, but ‘ fogies,’ 
at the very least. Not, my dear fellow, that you 
look like a fogy” (for the other had drawn him- 
self up, looking more like a major, and a drum- 
major too, than a college tutor); “but you know 
what boys are. Well, girls are like them in their 
judgment on these matters, only worse.” 

Mr. Mavors answered nothing, but played a 
tattoo with his fingers on the thrown-back win- 
dow-pane. 

“Yes,” continued the Canon, sadly ; “ it is im- 
possible to conceal from myself that dear little 
Sophy (though I do believe she is fond of him) 
tinds her old guardian a bit of a bore, and intfi- 
nitely prefers the society of a young gentleman 
such as Mr. Herbert Perry, for instance.” 

“Perry? Who's Perry ?” inquired the tutor. 

“Well, he’s a Trinity man in his third year; 


“he is not on your ‘side,’ but of course you know 


him. ~.He won the sculls last year.” 

“A boating man! Oh yes, I remember—a 
great hulking™fellow, with a brown beard and a 
fresh complexion.” - 

“ An excessively handseme man.” 

“Indeed! I should rather call him a fine ani- 
mal,” 

“ He is an animal, I am sorry to say, that So- 
phy admires very much,” returned the Canon, 
dryly. “I don’t like him myself, nor is it alto- 
gether my prejudice. Ihave heard things about 
him—not very bad things—but things not to his 
credit. There is a theory that your athlete is 
generally a person of good moral character.” 

The tutor smiled contemptnously. 

“Just so. Well, this young man is said to be 
no better than he should be, and also very reck- 


less.” 





“ But have vou no authority over your ward ?” 

“ Authority? IT can’t ‘ gate’ her, or ‘fine’ her. 
To be sure, I could ‘ rusticate’ her, but that would 
be very inconvenient.” 

“No doubt,” said the tutor, with an air of con- 
viction. “It would be too much to expect that 
you should leave Cambridge on her account.” 

“IT did leave it for a month or two last win- 
ter, and took Sophy to London. I need not go 
into painful details, Mavors ; but the fact is, that 
course did not produce the effect I intended. 
The man followed us there, and I have reason to 
believe that Sophy gave him some encourage- 
ment, She knows, however, that my views are 
tixed regards that matter. She shall never 
have my consent to marry him while I have pow- 
er to forbid it; that is, until she comes of age ; 
but in the mean time what am I to do?” 

“Forbid him vour house.” 

“The effect of which would be that she would 
see him out of the house; a flirtation is bad 
enough, but a clandestine flirtation is far worse. 
The last appeal, however, as I have said, lies with 
me. There is still a twelvemonth to run before 
she becomes her own mistress, and Iam in hopes 
she will tire of the man before that time.” 

“ And then?” 

“ Well, then she will please herself. She has 
twenty thousand pounds of her own, though 
strictly tied up; so that she will have plenty of 
suitors, no doubt. In any case—even supposing, 
that is, her penchant for Mr. Perry dies out—I 
have no great confidence in her judgment ; no- 
thing would please me more than to see her 
transfer her affections to some worthy fellow (1 
should not look for money in him so much as 
good promise) who would make her happy; but I 
confess I should be as much surprised as pleased. 
The dream of my life used to be that Sophy and 
my Robert— But there,” concluded the speaker, 
with a weary sigh, “that’s over, and much else 
with it.” 

“That would have been a convenient arrange- 
ment, no doubt,” said the tutor, in a tone less 
consoling than perfunctory: his sympathy seem- 
ed to have somehow faded out. “ I suppose the 
ladies will be here to-morrow evening ?” 

“ For the procession on the Backs ?—yes, cer- 
tainly. You will come, of course?” The tutor 
nodded, “ You will not mind my asking a few 
young fellows, for Sophy’s sake ? The more she 
sees the better she will be able to strike an aver- 
age, and perceive how much beneath it is Mr. 
Perry.” 

“ He will not be here, I do hope.” 

“My dear friend, he will be on the river, of 
course. Do you not know that he is stroke of 
your own boat ?” 

“ My boat !” exclaimed the tutor, contemptu- 
ously. ‘Good heavens!” 
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“Well, I mean the Third Trinity: you were an 
Eton man yourself, were you not? You have no 
idea what interest we take in aquatics up at the 
Laurels. I believe I could tell you the place of 
every boat on the river.” 

“Could vou? I could just as soon go through 
the catalogue of the Kings of Israel. Oh yes, 
I'll come, with pleasure; but I must go now, for 
I have some work to do to-night ;” and he took 
up his college cap. 

“ And so have I,” said the Canon 

“Ts it possible!” laughed the tutor, as he left 
the room. But when the door had closed upon 
him he grew grave enough. Even into the deep 
solitudes and silent cells of a collegiate life hu 
man nature now and then intrudes ; and with the 
man who knew more about Plato than anybody, 
all was not lettered ease and contented celibacy. 
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THE 


“My work,” Canon Aldred was wont to observe, 
in his pleasant way, “like topmost Gargarus, 
takes the morning ;” but, as Mr. Mavors had hint 


| ed, it was not a severe description of labor, and 
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could be done at any time. He was just now en 
gaged upon a new edition of his favorite poet, 
Milton, including a concordance; and, like all 
men who have little to do, thought it a matter not 
only of vast importance, but of pressing necessity 

It did not strike him that for what people had 
done without for a few centuries, such as a con 
cordance to Milton, they could very well wait a 
little longer; and in order to expedite matter 

he employed an assistant. It must be confessed 
that had he not done so the great work would 
have progressed but slowly, for the Canon was 
dilatory and a dilettant. When Nature said, 
“ Dream”’—a remark which, if one is inclined to 
listen to it, she repeats pretty often—he let Na- 
ture have her way. He would sit for hours with 
his book before him, with his head propped on 
his hand, one upright finger pressed upon his 
cheek, and with his thoughts a hundred miles 
away; indeed, much farther, for they were with 
his boy in India. 

He had everything about him suitable to intel 
lectual activity ; every description of note-book, 
piles of volumes of reference, a desk with a sea 
of papers on it, and a noble harbor for his knees 
beneath it. But a large tin of Latakia tobacco 
stood beside him, which, though it may stimulate 
the imagination, is hardly a spur to toil; and a 
huge meerschaum pipe, which required a pretty 
constant hand to it, or it would have pulled his 
teeth out. The tender solicitude he 
upon the bowl was touching: it was swathed in 
wash-leather, but from time to time he carefully 
undid its covering, and gazed upon its deepening 
color with paternal pride; then he would rise 
from his seat,-and nursing it in his plump white 
hand, would take it round the room with him, as 
though it was a baby. 
jects to attract his attention on these occasions— 
a book to be set right on its shelf, a picture to be 
straightened on the wall, the flowers with which 
Sophy always supplied his college 

sniffed at (though re-arranged ; that 
would have been indeed )—that these 
promenades took up considerable time 
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There was one object that was as certain to 
bring him to a halt as is a partridge to stop a 
pointer. On a little table stood a glass case, and 
within it, on a velvet cushion, a lock of hair 
Pipe in hand, he is leaning over it now, and soft 
ly murmurs to himself: 


“It lies before me there, and my own breath 


Might stir its outer threads as though beside 
The living head I stood in honored pride, 
Talking of lovely things that conquer death. 
Perhaps he pressed it once, or underneath 
Ran his five fingers, when he leant blank-eyed, 


And saw in fancy Adam and his bride, 
With their rich locks.” 


This lock, I need hardly say, was from the head 





of the Canon’s literary idol, Milton; but there 
was scarcely anything on which his eye lit which 
did not suggest some poetical quotation ; and 
when there was nothing to suggest them they 


suggested themselves. Though without any eat 
for music, he had a voice exquisitely modulated, 
and gave exactly the right expression to every 
word. his friend the 
tutor, but a man of very various reading, who 


He was no scholar, like 


valued literature for what it was worth, and not 
(us is generally the case with scholars) for the 
name of the author. He had many fine things 
in his head with which few others were acquaint 
ed, and would “ croon”’ them (as the poor “Shep 
herd” used to term it) to himself, for the gratifi- 
cation of his inward ear 
As he passes by the open window in this tour 
around his chamber he once more looks out of 
it. The dusk of eve has fallen; the river has 
lost its fairy fleet; and only one or two figures 
are still threading the lime walk. Something in 
the scene suggests an old-world time and tune: 
“Masters of colleges have no common graces, 
And they that have fellowships have but common 
places, 
hail tien that scholars are, they must have hand- 
some 
Alas! poor scholar, whither wilt thou go?” 


faces. 


“That must have been a strange way to pre- 
ferment,” he muses. “ A handsome face!’ Then, 
as a step comes up the echoing stair outside his 
chambers, “ My Adair,” he adds, “ would 
have had small chance in those days.” 

There is a modest knock at the innet door (for 
the outer, of course, Was ope nh), and his own 
The new 
was a young man of twenty-two or SO; 
he was 


poor 


ren 
tle voice replies, “Come in.” comer 
and sinee 
a scholar of his college, it was clear, as 
the other had just said, that he owed it to his 
learning, and not his looks. He was tall and 
thin—of a leanness, indeed, that almost approach 
ed emaciation. He had dark hair, the length 
and straightness of which made him appear even 
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“WHILE HE WAS YET SPEAKING THE DOOR OPENED, AND TWO LADIES ENTERED TIIE ROOM.” 


more lantern-jawed than he really was. 
face, so far from having the hue of youth, though 
it was not unhealthy-looking, was destitute of 
color. His teeth, however, were good, and his 
black eyes, though somewhat downeast, very 
clear and bright. 

“J fear I am rather late, Canon,” he said, in a 
voice as soft as a woman’s, and with a deep re- 
spect that had yet no touch of sycophancy ; “ but 
I had not kept my chapels, and—” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear lad,” put in the 
other, with a friendly smile. “The Church has 
the first call on all of us. I hardly think, how- 
ever, that that phrase, ‘keeping your chapels,’ 
conveys the full feeling of ecclesiastical devo- 
tion with which you are, no doubt, possessed. 
Have you done the B’s yet ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” The young man drew from un- 
der his gown some MSS., and put them into the 
other’s hand. 

“That's well, my lad. 
erything! How I envy you that gift of deft- 
When it comes to me” (this with a whim- 
sical smile), “it will not be of the fingers. At my 
own christening I do believe the fairy Disorder 
was left altogether out of the programme, and 
revenged herself by never leaving me since. 
Well, and how do you like it?” 

“Very much, sir. It is, in the first place, a 
very great pleasure to find myself usefal to you 
in any way; and, after all, nothing but care and 
accuracy is required in the matter.” 

“Nay, I didn’t mean the Concordance,” 
the Canon, smiling. 


' 
ness. 


said 
“T meant the poet himself. 
I gathered from what you said that you have had 
hitherto but a bowing acquaintance with him.” 

“That is true. You see, I have not had much 
time for reading such things.” 

“Such things!” echoed the Canon. 
you have read it?” 

“ Well, sir, there seem to be a great many B’s 
in ‘ Paradise Lost.’”’ 

“There are, are there?” returned the other, 
with arn amused look. “ And as for the: poetry, 
I suppose you agree with the famous Jobnian 
that there is ‘a good deal of assertion in it, and 
very little proof ?’” 

“ Indeed, sir, I find no proof at all, And how 
unequally he has divided the thing! In the 
Eighth Book there are not 640 lines, while in 
the Tenth there are no less than 1104,” 

The Canon looked at his young companion 
with that sort of gentle pity with which a kind- 
hearted person regards a blind man, 

“What was the book you liked best when you 
were quite a boy?” he inquired, after a long 
pause 

“ Euclid, sir.” 

“You will be Senior Wrangler, my good fel- 
low, as sure as your name’s Adair,” ejaculated 
the Canon. His tone had something of warning 


“ And now 


His | 


| on’s handsome face softened like a girl's. 
How neatly you do ev- | 


and even menace in it,as though he had said, 
“If you don’t take care, young man, you will go 
straight to the devil”; but the speaker was quite 
unconscious of it: he intended what he said for a 
compliment, and the other took it as such. 

“It is a pleasure to hear you say so, sir,” he 
replied, with a quick flush; “ but if my success 
depends upon my mame being Adair, I shall not 
be a wrangler at all. My name is—or was— 
Burke.” 

“Then why did you change it?” inquired the 
Canon, with mild surprise. He knew it was not 
for the usual reason—an inheritance—for Adair 
was a Sizar, and far from rich. 

“To please a patron, Sir Charles Adair.” 

The bitterness of the young man’s tone was 
excessive ; if you could have seen his eyes, which, 
however, were bent down, you would have read 
in them more than bitterness—hate. The Ci 


patron,” he said; “a patron may, however, be 
also a friend.” 

“This one is not, or rather was not,” replied 
the young man, curtly. “I have done with him, 
or, as I should perhaps put it, he has done with 
me.” 

“ And have you no friend ?” inquired the Can- 
on, gently. 

“No friend but you, sir. My parents are 
dead; they left me nothing but a name, and 
that”—here he uttered a sharp sigh, as it seem- 
ed involuntarily—*“ has been taken away from 
me.” 

“Your present name, however, will one day be 
known irrespectively of him who gave it you,” 
said the Canon, encouragingly. “I hear from 
your tutor that great things are expected of you. 
You will achieve reputation—fame.” 

“And independence,” added the young man, 
vehemently, 

**No doubt of it. To a young man of charac- 
ter” (the Canon was thinking of his own son) “ de- 
pendence is thralldom. Nature herself points out 
to him his way in the world. But I gathered 
from what you said that you and your patron had 
parted company.” 

“So we have. 
competence.” 

“Oh, I see! That sort of independence,” re- 
turned the other, dryly. 

The young man looked amazed; then, as one 
who, having lost his way, hits suddenly on what 
he believes to be the right track, he answered, 
eagerly, “ Do not think me mercenary, sir. You 
do not know what poverty is.” 

“ Quite true, quite true,” said the Canon, touch- 
ed by the other’s tone. “I am no judge in such 
a case as yours.” 

“ Moreover, it is my earnest desire to free my- 
self from the sense of an obligation that has be- 
come intolerable.” 


What I have now to gain is a 





“ Ah, you want to pay this too-generous gentle- 
man the money back that he has expended on 
you. 

The scholar bowed his head assentingly. If 
his intention was to have made a favorable im- 
pression on his companion, he had certainly suc- 
ceeded ; there was no need for him to speak. 

“May I ask without impertinence—indeed, I 
have a reason for it—the cause of quarrel be- 
tween you and Sir Charles ?” 

“Tt is only natural that you should do so, sir,” 
answered the young man, gravely. “If I do not 
answer your question, you must not imagine that 
I am ashamed to do so. I am not afraid of any 
inquiry ; but’”—here he turned searlet-—* it was 
a private matter.” 

“That means there was a lady in the case, I 
suppose,” said the Canon, smiling. 

“Yes, sir; I was very ill treated.” 

“ And not by her, I dare say,” smiled the Can- 
on. “ Well, my lad, we can not ail get what we 
want in this world, and as often as not it is bet- 
ter for us that we should not. I can not say,” 
he continued, in a changed tone, “ how pleased I 
am with your assistance in my present work. 
You seem to me to be the very helpmate I have 
been looking for. I was verifying what you had 
done only last night, and did not detect a single 
error. Ido not think that the remuneration we 
agreed upon is a sufficient recompense for such 
care and accuracy. I propose to double it.” 

“ Oh, sir, you are too generous.” 

“Tehut! tehut! the benefit is mutual. You 
may be sure I keep the whole matter secret, as 
before. Nor need I add that what you have just 
confided to me about your own affairs will go no 
farther,” 

He spoke so rapidly that it was impossible for 
the other to interpose a word of thanks, but his 
face glowed with pleasure. 

“ By-the-bye, you are not in the boats, are you ?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” The words were spoken with 
a cold smile, which might have almost been trans- 
lated, “‘ How should I be, since I have neither 
time nor money for such things ?” 

“Then you must join us here to-morrow night. 
We shall have a little party to see the procession 
—my sister and my ward—I think I hear them 
this moment on the staircase; they often come 
to fetch me home.” 

While he was yet speaking the door opened, 
and two ladies entered the room. The elder, a 
tall woman of about five-and-forty, very thin and 
angular, but with an air of singular refinement 
and delicacy; the younger, a slight, fairy - like 
little creature, exquisitely pretty, and with a face 
that sparkled with expression; her hair was 
golden, and her eyes of hazel. But it was not at 
once that you noticed any such detail; her other 
charms were lost in her brightness. 

“My dear guardian,” she exclaimed, “we are 


late, I know, but do not scold Aunt Maria : it 
all my fault; for after chapel—” Here 
stopped, catching sight of the young scholar. 

“A friend of mine, Mr. Adair, my dear Maria.” 
There was something in the tone of her brother's 
introduction which caused Miss Aldred to 
ciously hold out her hand instead of bowing. 

“Mr. Adair, my ward, Miss Gilbert,” 

The girl inclined herself stiffly toward him with 
what was very literally seant courtesy, and while 
looking straight in his face contrived to carry the 
impression that she was unconscious of his pre- 
Notwithstanding all which signs and to- 
kens, “I have had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Gilbert before,” said Mr, John Adair, and at the 
same time stepped forward and held out his hand 
to her, 

The delicate pink faded from Miss Sophy’s 
cheek in a moment, leaving it all lily; it was 
evidently an unexpected rejoinder, but she took 
the proffered hand frankly enough, and in her 
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sence, 


| bright musical voice replied: “I beg a thousand 





pardons. I remember you now quite well. We 
met at the Bachelors’ Ball, I think.” 

“ Well, Iam surprised, Adair,” said the Canon. 
“T should have thought a ball-room was the very 
last place you would have been found in. How- 
ever, I am glad to find you are not such a stranger 
as I thought you were. It is hardly necessary to 
say you will not forget to-morrow night; a man 
who ean do cube roots in his head should never 
forget anything.” 

“You overestimate my memory, sir,” said the 
scholar, smiling; “ but” (here he glanced at the 
young lady) ‘‘I rarely forget what I wish to re- 
member.” 

“T hope you don’t repeat all you remember,” 
said Miss Sophy, lightly, “or an evening with 
you and my dear guardian would be a little try- 
ing.” 

It was a flippant speech for a young girl, but 
it was generally admitted that Miss Sophy was 
flippant. The Canon, whose habits of quota- 
tion had been thus sarcastically alluded to, only 
smiled and shook his head. 

“You need not be afraid of my repeating any- 
thing, Miss Gilbert,” said the young scholar, 
gravely; and, backing to the door, he bowed 
and left the room. 

“You've frightened that young man very much, 
Sophy,” remarked her guardian, reprovingly; “he 
is a mathematician, and takes everything seri- 
ously, even your pert little jokes.” 

“T’m so sorry,” replied the girl, with a pre- 
tense of penitence ; and running up to her guard- 
ian, she gave him an affectionate kiss, 

You could never have guessed from her man- 
ner what was the actual fact—that, so far from 
frightening Mr. John Adair, that gentleman had 
frightened her to the verge of a fainting fit. 

(ro bE CONTINUED.) 
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' Y 7 velvet enough for the hangings of one of the state rooms at Wimpole. The Lord Chancellor is, by 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. prescription, ex officio Speaker of the House of Lords; and, aecording to the standing orders of that 
(PE Lord High Chancellor is one of the few great officers of state whose place in the “ Table of | House, it is his paramount duty to be in his-place as Speaker during their lordships’ sittings. This 

Precedency” has been fixed by act of Parliament. By a statute passed in the reign of Henry | order was so strictly enforced at ong time that not even the King’s command for the Chancellor's 
VIIL. it is ordained that he shall “ have precedence above all temporal peers.” As a matter of fact, | presence elsewhere was held to excuse his absence from the Woolsack. The peers are not so exact- 
he ranks in state pageants before all spiritual peers as well, except the Archbishop of Canterbury, | ing now, however, as the Chancellor’s absence causes no complaint, provided he gives notice to a 
who follows immediately after the royal princes. The position thus assigned to the Lord Chancellor | Deputy-Speaker to be in attendance at the hour of meeting. His functions as Speaker differ in the 
is fairly indi¢ative of the importance of his office in relation to the sovereign and to the state. He | following respects from those of the Speaker of the House of Commons: he is not moderator or 
is sometimes spoken of as “keeper of the sovereign’s conscience,” and in former times, being | ruler of the assembly; he is not addressed in the debate; he does not name the peer who is to 
generally an ecclesiastic, he actually discharged the mysterious functions which that title implies— | speak; he is not appealed to as an authority: and, strange to say, he may cheer the sentiments of 





he was the “ confidential adviser” of the sovereign in all state affairs. his colleagues in the Ministry without violating any rules or traditions. 
“The Lord Chancellor,” says Blackstone, “is keeper of the King’s The “ Woolsack,” as the Lord Chancellor's seat in the House of 
conscience ; visitor, in right of the King, of all hospitals and colleges of Lords is called, is actually a large square bag of wool, without either 


the King’s foundation ; and patron of all the King’s livings under the back or arms, covered with plain red cloth. 
value of twenty marks per annum. He is the general guardian of all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has the general superintendence of all 
charitable uses in the kingdom.” Even this remarkable list of a Lord 
Chancellor’s duties and prerogatives is not exhaustive; he is keeper of 
the Great Seal, Speaker or Chairman of the House of Lords, chief judicial 
officer, and recognized head of the law in England. 
The office is conferred by the sovereign, by formally delivering the co 
Great Seal, and addressing its recipient by the title “Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain.” The appointment is confirmed by “ letters 


It is said to have been 
introduced in Queen Elizabeth’s time as a memento of the passing of 
an act prohibiting the exportation of wool; but Lord Campbell (/7ves 
of the Lord Chancellors) finds its origin in “ the rude simplicity of early 
times, when a sack of wool was frequently used as a sofa—when the 
judges sat on a hard wooden bench, and the advocates stood behind a 
rough wooden rail, called the bar.” 

By the 24 Henry VIII., ¢. 13, the Lord Chaneellor is entitled “to 
weare in his apparell velvet satene and other silkes of any colours, ex- 

























c cept purpure, and any manner of furres except cloke genettes.”’ When 
patent,” and if the new Chancellor is not already a peer he is immediately addressing the House of Lords he is to be uncovered, but covered when 
elevated to the peerage. The practice of conferring a peerage upon the he addresses others, including deputations from the Commons. When 


Lord Chancellor is comparatively modern, the first instance of the kind Cy) 
having oceurred in 1603. Henry Brougham held the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and actually took his seat upon the Woolsack as Speaker of the 
House of Lords the day before he. was created a peer of the realm. 
The most important duty belonging to this high office is that which is 


connected with the custody and use of the Great Seal. The crown, which / 


he goes before a committee of the House of Commons he wears his 
robes, and is attended by his mace-bearer and purse-bearer. Being 
seated, he puts on his hat to assert the dignity of the Upper House, and 
then, having uncovered, gives his evidence. 

The Lord Chancellor issues writs for summoning and proroguing Par- 
liament. The right of appointing magistrates in counties and boroughs 
in England devolves upon him, acting as regards counties on the recom- 
mendation of the Lords-Lieutenant. The Lord Chancellor also 

takes the royal pleasure as to the appointment of all judges of 

first instance in England, and he himself swears in all new 
judges in England, by whomsoever appointed, 


a 





in popular estimation is the peculiar emblem of sovereignty, may be 
moved from one place to another without any official record being 
made of its whereabouts; but the Great Seal has hardly ever 
been placed by the sovereign in the hands of the Chancellor, or 
those of any other person, for a single day, without the fact 
being duly recorded. The Great Seal is the constitu- 
tional emblem of sovereignty, and it is the only in- 
strument by which, on solemn occasions, the will 
of the sovereign can be expressed. Every docu- 
ment purporting to be under the Great Seal 
is received with absolute faith as duly 
authenticated by royal authority; and no 
“royal grants’ or “letters patent” 
without that are valid or of any 
force whatever, even if all other 
formalities have been complied 
with. A man might plead his 
sovereign’s oft-expressed inten- 
tion, and produce royal letters 
under the signet, or a warrant 
of privy seal, in support of 
his claim to a peerage, for 
example, but all to no pur- 
pose if the Great Seal were 
wanting. Lord Chancellor 
Yorke had his patent of 
peerage prepared and pass- 
ed through all the forms 
required, but as he died be- 
fore the Great Seal had 
been affixed, the peerage 
intended for him and his 
heirs was absolutely lost. 

The Lord Chancellor, as 
custodian of the Great 
Seal, is at once the repre- 









China Bellows. 
fos is a useful working pattern for the 
pretty china bellows Fig. 2, which was 


















published in reduced size in Harper's 
Bazar No. 25, Vol. XVI. The shrub 
is the feathery plant known as love- 
in-a-mist, very much conventional 
ized. The design is best worked 
in conventional colors, such as 
shades of electric blue on dark 
blue velvet, with high lights 
and feathery spikes in white 
floss silk. It is always work- 
ed solid, with the crescents 
in satin stitch and the leaves 

‘\ in stem stitch. 


OLD EMBROID- 
ERY STITCHES. 


We now proceed to 
speak in detail of old 
embroidery stitches and 
designs. Couching is ca- 
pable of almost endless va- 
riety, not only in the ar 
rangement of the trans- 


sentative of both the sover- verse stitches, but in the 


eign and the nation. Since 
the Revolution of 1688 it has 
been an acknowledged princi- 
ple that, in order to prevent the 
Crown from acting without the 
consent of its responsible advisers, 

the Great Seal can only be consti- 
tutionally made use of by the prop- 

er officer to whom it has been in- 
trusted, viz., the Lord Chancellor. He 

is held personally responsible, there- 
fore, for every occasion on which the 
Great Seal is affixed to any document; 
and though, with some few exceptions, the \ 
Great Seal can not be used without the ex- 

press command of the sovereign, yet the Chan- 
cellor can not plead the sovereign’s command 

as sufficient justification apart from his own 
agreement to the act. 

In ancient times the King occasionally delivered 
to the Lord Keeper several seals, of different ma- 
terials but with similar impressions, and to be used 
for the same purpose; but for a long period now only 
one Great Seal has been in existence at a time. The 
Great Seal of the present reign is a silver mould of two 
parts, designed by the late Benjamin Wyon, R.A., chief 
engraver of her Majesty’s Mint. When an impression or 


different colors in which 
they may be worked. Raised 
net-work, or diaper stitch, in 
different sizes, is largely used 
in medieval work, and frequent- 
ly the ground will be “ laid,” as 
it is called, in one color, while the 
net-work is in another, and the 
small stitches at the intersections 
are in a third. Great brilliancy is 
given by the couching being worked in 
gold or silver thread. 
But we must pass on to the needle- 
work of the last century, in which the in- 
genuity of our great-grandmothers exhausted 
itself. There were fine netting, both in thread 
and in white silk, darned in a pattern imitating 
lace ; embroidery in chenille laid on and séwn : 
to thick silk; embroidery in twisted silk on silk 
and satin, rivalling painting itself; chain stitch or 
tambour-work, executed sometimes on fine India 
muslin and sometimes on coarse linen; Nuremberg, 
or veil-work, which imitated in black silk on linen or 
fine white silk the effect of line engraving so closely 
that it could hardly be known from the original; crewel- 
work, with its innumerable stitches, that wrought pictures 
and covered acres of linen; and drawn-work, « 








xecuted with 








cast is required, the two parts are placed together and melted a large needle and fine thread on the thinnest and most filmy 
wax is poured through an opening at the top of the seal. The India muslin, producing a gossamer fabric fit for the robes of 
wax cast is usually attached to a “ patent” or other document Titania herself. No fingers would reproduce this at the present 
by a ribbon or a strip of parchment, the ends of which are day, but as more feasible, though in comparison coarse and 
put into the seal before the wax is poured in, so that when the clumsy, we refer to Italian linen-work, Bazar No. 40, Vol. XV. 
hard impression is taken from the dies, the ribbon is firmly im- “Queen Anne” darning is now as popular again as it was at 
bedded in it. The wax cast when it leaves the mould is six inches the time of which we write. We gave some ¢ xamples of darning in 
in diameter and three-quarters of an inch in thickness. / Bazar No. 16, Vol. XV. It is useful for grounding, and may be 
The Lord Chancellor claims the Great Seal which goes out of worked, if not in as great a variety of stitches as couching, yet in a 
use on the death of the sovereign as one of his perquisites. Formerly \ number of ways, some of which are given in the articie on crewel 
the “old seal” was broken into fragments, but the ceremony of “ break work to which we have just referred. The stitches may be taken 
ing,” or “damasking,” is now performed by the sovereign giving it a irregularly, or by leaving an equal number of threads with those on the 
gentle blow with a hammer, after which it is regarded as “ broken,” and needle in the alternate rows. These again may be taken in a slant, 
can not be used again, A curious dispute over the ownership of the and this may be varied by vandykes or diamonds, or a damascened effect 
“old seal” arose at the accession of William IV. Lord Lyndhurst was may be produced by taking up the threads and leaving them in hexagons, 
Chancellor when the new seal was ordered to be prepared, but when it was the intermediate stitches being longer or shorter as the case may be. Great 
finished and ordered to be used, Lord Brougham had succeeded to the variety may also be effected by the crossings, which can be taken up, or leave 
Woolsack, Each of their lordships having claimed the old Great Seal, the the first stitches in the same way as the threads of the foundation, or other- 


matter was submitted to the King. His Majesty wisely adjudged that the 
seal should be divided between the noble and learned litigants, and graciously 
ordered that each part should be set in a splendid silver salver with appro- 
priate devices, and presented, the one to the ex-Chancellor and the other to 
the presiding Chancellor, as a mark of the King’s personal regard. 

The Lord Chancellor used to wear the Great Seal on his left side, but now 
he merely carries the bag or purse in which he receives the seal from the 
sovereign. When he appears in his official capacity in the Queen’s presence, 
or receives messengers of the House of Commons, he bears this purse in his 
hand. On other oecasions it is carried by his “ purse-bearer,” and lies before 
him as the emblem of his authority when he presides in the House of Lords or 
in the Court of Chancery, The purse containing (or supposed to contain) the 


wise varied to suit the fancy 

Crewel pictures are worked in French or long and short stitch. The mistress 
of this branch of art was Miss Linwood, whose works, once so celebrated, are no 
almost forgotten, triumphs of ingenuity though they are in their varied shading 
and effects. We have seen a picture of the romantic heroine of that day, Cha 
lotte, at the tomb of Werther, and a group of rustic figures, recalling Gainsborough, 
both of which were original designs. Tapestry proper was no longer worked, but 
the seats of chairs, and even covers for the same seats, window-curtains, and bed 
hangings were industriously broidered, and often in stitches which, from their 
slowness of execution, must have made the worker’s progress that of the snail, who 
crawled up three inches every day and fell back two every night. One such stitch, 
perhaps more used than any other, is the double herring-bone. 


Great Seal is about twelve inches square, made of rich crimson silk velvet, Cutna Bettows.— WorKING We have seen it on a set of curtains, worked on unbleached twilled linen with 
embroidered with the royal arms on both sides, and fringed with gold bullion, Patrern.—From the South fine green crewel, taken double, this producing more depth tian a coarser single 
This bag was formerly renewed every year, and the wife of Lord Chancellor Kensington Royal School thread. The design is in perpendicular stripes of branching leaves, conventional- 
Hardwicke is reported to have saved so many of the old purses that she had of Art Needle-Work. ized oak and ivy, filled in with a variety of stitches. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Coup Savor ror Purprves.—Four ounces of butter 
creamed, six ounces of pulve rized white sugar, white 
of one egg, and a glass of wine. Beat the sugar and 
butter till very white. Beat the egg, and add the wine 
slowly by degrees. Season with fresh lemon juice or 
orange juice.—Note, Omit wine if you choose. 

Barrer Puppine.—Seven eggs, fourteen table-spoon- 
fuls of flour made into a batter with one quart of rich 
cream (if you have not cream, substitute one quart of 
milk and two onnces of fresh butter), and a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt. Bake quickly, and eat with sauce. 

Barrer Pupptne, No. 2.—Eight eggs; four table- 
spoonfuls of flour; a pint of milk. This makes pud- 

ding enough for e ight persons. 

Eveny-pay or PLaus Cake Pupprne.—Five pints of 
flour; four cupfuls of sugar; a cupful of butter; two 
nutmegs or a table-spoonful of ground cinnamon ; five 
eggs; two tea-spoonfuls of soda. Bake like any other 
cake, and serve with sauce. 

Piaws Cake, No. 2.—Six eggs; four tea-cupfuls of 
flour; two tea-cupfuls of sugar; a tea-cupful of but- 
termilk or sour milk ; half a cupful of butter or good 
lard ; a tea-spoonful of soda. Flavor with a nutmeg or 
a few blades of mace pounded up fine. 

Where Purato Pupprne.—-Half a pound of potatoes 
finely mashed ; half a pound of sugar; half a pound of 
butter; six e gee, the whites beaten separately. Cream 
the butter , and mix all together, beating till very light. 
Use any flavoring you like ; nutmeg and wine or lemon 
and mace are suitable for the purpose, 

AN FXORLLENT Pt ames two tea-cupfuls of 
flour; one tea-cupful of butter; one tea-cupful of sug- 
ar; one tea-cupful of raixins or any other fruit, well 
floured (in a part of that measured out); five eggs well 
beaten, Let it boil two hours, and prepare for it a nice 
sance when sent to table. 

Duirep-arrie Tarts.—Beat five eggs very light and 
add them to a pint of apples, stewed until perfectly 
tender, mashed, and run through a sieve. ‘o these 
add a gill of cream, a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
any flavoring you prefer. Have ready plates lined with 
puff paste, pour in the batter, and bake. Little strips 
of quince marmalade dotted over the top, and then 
strewn thickly with granulated sugar, improve the 
tuste and appearance ot these really luscious tarta. 

Minvre Puppine.—Ten table-spoonfuls of flour; 
six eggs; one quart of rich milk; one table-spoonfal 
of butter. To be eaten with French sauce, for which 
the recipe has been given, Bake in cups or muffin 
rings in a quic k oven, 

Poor Man’s Puppine.—Eight eggs; four spoonfuls 
of flour; one pint of milk. Bake in a dish, and serve 
with any simple sauce you prefer. The same propor- 
tions answer for a boiled pudding, it you like better 
that mode of preparation. 

Wuire Potato Popping wrrnovut Pastry. — One 
quart of boiled milk mixed with a quarter of a pound 
of mashed potatoes, the same of flour, and two ounces 
of butter. When it is cold add three eggs, well beaten. 
Bake half an hour, and eat with wine sauce. 

Mook-arri« Pies (for a season when apples are 
scarce). — Two soda crackers rolled fine; one cup of 
white sugar; one cup of water; two eggs; joice and 
rind of one lemon. Let the crackers be first soaked 
in the water, and afterward add the other ingredients, 
prepared with the usual care. Bake in pastry. 

Brown Pupnine.—Five eggs; one cup of molasses ; 
one cup of sugar; one cup of butter; five cups of 
flour; one table-spoonful of ginger; one tea-xpoonful 
of soda; one tea-cupfal of cream. Beat the eggs sep- 
arately, stirring in gradually the sugar with the yolks, 
and beaiing together thoroughly. Cream the butter, 
and mix flour with it until it is too stiff to work ; then 
moisten with the whites of egg,and add more flour ; 
then put in the sugar and yolks; lastly add the ginger 
and soda, dissolved in the cream, which must be sour. 
Cinnamon with the ginger is considered an improve- 
ment by many. Bake in a moderate but steadily heat- 
ed oven as soon as possible after mixing the ingre- 
dients. 

Biack Pupprne.—One quart of molasses (not syrup); 
one pound of sugar; two quarts of flour; five eggs; half 
a pound of butter and jard mixed ; one table-spoonful 
of ground spice ; two table-spoonfuls of ground ginger; 
one tea-spoonful of soda in a tea-cupful of buttermilk 
or sour cream. ~ 

Goop Pia Ponpine.—Four eggs; four tea-cupfuls 
of flour; one tea-cupful of sugar; two tea-cupfuls of 
butter or suet; one cap of buttermilk or sour milk ; 
one tea-epoonful of soda. This pudding may be either 
boiled or baked, and reqnires a sauce. Fiavor with 
lemon or nutmeg. 

Si.aw Dressine.—One egg; one cup of rich milk; 
half a cup of sugar; helf a cup of strong vinegar; one 
dessert-spoonful of salt; one tea-spoontul of mustard ; 
a piece of butter the size of awalnut. Beat the egy and 
sugar together, Put on the milk to boil, and the mo- 
ment it boils pour it rapidly over the sugar and eggs. 
Having mixed the mustard smooth with a little of the 
Vinegar, add that and the salt, stirring vigorously un- 
Til it thickens a little like custard, Add the vinegar 
last, and pour the dreasing hot over the chopped cab- 
bage. Cover up, and let it stand until cold. When 
wanted for dinner, make soon after breakfast. 

Cream Canpy.—One pound of brown sugar; one 
large tea-cup of rich milk or cream; a lump of butter 
the size of an egg. When almost done take it off, and 
heat with a strong wooden spoon until very light. 
Stir it frequently while on the fire, and season with 
lemon, rose, or vanilla. You can tell when candy is 
done by dropping a little into a glass of cold water. If 
it hardens at once, it is done; if not, more boiling is 
needed. 

Resstan Saver.—Four table-spoonfuls of finely 
grated horse-radish ; two of made mustard ; one salt- 
spoonful of salt; one -table-spoonful of pulverized white 
engar; vinegar enough to cover the whole. It will 
keep several months if closely bottled, and is delicious. 

Ornaner Pee. ror Fiavorine.—The peel, perfectly 
clean, should be cut into long thin strips; steam in wa- 
ter until all the bitterness is extracted. Throw away 
the water, and steam again for half an hour in a thick 
syrup made of one pound of sugar to one pound of 
peel and one pint of water. For flavoring pies and 
puddings c hop very fine. A most excellent confection, 
far superior to the extracts sold. 

Branpy Pracurs.—Peaches for brandying should be 
the very finest and largest to be procured of the cling- 
stone variety. To one pound of peaches allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar. Pare the peaches and 
put them in a bow! with the sugar, alternating layers 
of each, and let them stand until a syrup is formed. 
Then preserve them, but do not let them stay on the 
fire long enough for the fruit to be broken. When you 
think them sufficiently done, take the peaches out and 

pe ad them on dishes to cool and become more firm. 
Meanwhile boil the syrup until it is quite thick, and 
when you take it off the fire add one pint of brandy to 
a quart of syrup. Fill wide-mouthed bottles with the 
peaches, and be sure that they are well covered with 
syrup, or they will mould, Seal up tight. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 
Dr. Danii. T. Netson, Chicago, says: “I find it a 
pleasant and valuable remedy in indigestion, particu- 
tarly in overworked men.”—{Adv.]} 





SUMMER TOURS. 

Tne Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts east of Bos- 
ton will be mailed free to any address on application to 
Luciws Torrie, Gen, Pass. Agt., Boston, Mesa. —{Adv.)} 





Tur Catsgearu is the Best Type-Writing Machine. 
Bannon & Praoker, 27 Union Square,N.Y. See Ad- 
vertisement in this paper.—({ 4do.) 














PETRIE'S ‘PACE ‘POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpEMANN’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair, Ita 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. Burnett's FLavorine 
Exrraorts are the best.—[Adv.] 





Lime-sutor and Pepsin has fully established its claim 
as the hest aid to digestion. Casweti., Massey, & Co., 
1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEHEMEN'ILS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat. Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


The Best, Easi- 
est, Most Rapid, 
Most Durable in 
the world. Pleas- 
ant and Healthful 
Employment for 
Ladies or Gentle- 
men. See Article 
in Harper's Bazar 
of April 14th,1883. 

Perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., vr 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


LADIES | 
SMOKE 


Your Plants. | 


and destroy all 

{nsects, with our 

Fumigator, invented & manufactured | 

for this purpose. Sample by mail with 

; . instruetions, S5c., four to one address, 

‘Cireular tree, Agents, both se xes, wanted, 

“We expe imented with the article and Gasten it satisfactory, 
iW Es think AMES VICK.) Addre 

S$ & CO., Sole Manufrs. , New Haven, Cenn. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
(trade-mark) is protean, and is 
ithe highest classical standard 
coiffure of the age. Our illus- 
trated catalogue mailed free. 

Hevmer & Guotn, 
73 East 13th Street, New York. 
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“Two hoxes of Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamo- 
mile Pills cured me of neuralgia, when the doctors 
couldn't.”—Clifford Shand, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker’s Premium Chocolate, t the best 
of plain for fam- 

ily “use. — Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as @ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER « CO, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
() ROCHE MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 


+ & DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 /llustrations, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing and Making Macrame beg — Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, etc. Price, 50 « 
A BOOK or INSTRU CT tONS’ anp PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Hmbroid- 
ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 
Filling, Fe eather, ete. Patterns for Serap Basket, 
Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cts. 
i OL0 E Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 
( colors to be worked, for 7 B-e. Stamps, 
BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
for Worsted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, 
Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- 
phant, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 25. 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL OFFER: 
ALL! | (Everything in this Advertisement) for 
$1.00, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








**7T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 





LD ag rote lore Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofala, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 

Curicura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Couticcra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby. .amors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greaky Skin. 

Curtoura Remeprrs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Drue anp Curmicat Co., Boston, Mass. 


- WWHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


NEEDED IN 


Every Family. 


AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT LOZ- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 
Indisposition, &c. 
o7 SUPERIOR TOPILLS 
and all other system- 
regulating medicines. 
HE DOSE IS SMAL _ 
THE ACTION PROMPT 
THETASTE DELICIOU 8. 
7 and children 
like i 
5 cents. eins 60 cents. 
SOLD B BY "ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 

52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c. for this year’s catalogue. 


ALBURNINE 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Golden Brown or English Auburn is the latest 
European novelty, and Alburnine is the only 
preparation which will give this much-desired 


color without injury to the hair. Will restore 
gray hair, and give that live hue so much ad- 
mired. Price $250 per bottle. Will be applied 
on premises if desired. Samples, and growing 
hair which has been treated, can be seen at L. 
SHAW’S Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 
14th Street, New York City. 


Propach's Adjustable Indicator 
The New French System of Dress-cutting. 

Is meeting with universal snecess. It drafts the entire 
waist—back and front—at the same time. No other 
system does this. 

Arrangements will be made for State agencies. Send 
stamp for circular, with terms,to General Agency 
Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway, N.Y. 


~4 





Printed on 50 bLxtra large (2romos in 9 colorty 
srg sal 4 she Swine Florala Motto, Re- 
verse Cards, in fancy at pt typer 
10c, 14 #1. "D0 orbs Gold Bevel © ur 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with Tilust’d nnd LU a 
reduced Price List, &c., 25c. 8. M, FOOTE, Northford, © 


ARSENIC FOR THE SKIN. 


Agents Wanted. Send for Circular. 
FE. LAWRENCE & CO., Se Fvy {sth Sty New York. 


ont ae 





PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clas 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c.each. 

The so-mnch-desired Marie 
Antoinette Swiich, delight- 
fully light and airy, made in all 
shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ own 
hair made over into same. Hair 
bought and exchanged. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffo- 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye 

brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reason- 
able prices, 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th ier New York. 









BEETHOVEN 


“ORGANS. 


: q Priceonly $125 


> Really wort $450 if com 


we 
27 STOPS 
10 —— REEDS, 









dollars allowedfor Soaveite £ 
expenses, whether you buy 
or not you are welcome any 
way to visit the largest 
Organ Works in existenee. 
ao pig F Se bi ry ot min 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, wishilTOn “EW JERSEY. 
ATTRA RN CTT TA 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


- r) 1 T r 
SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt AVENUE, New York. 





v. Leonard oem D.D. 





Mme. BRADY 


361 Sixth Ave., bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 
STAMPING and EMBROIDERING TO SDE R. 
Perforating Machines and Stamping Patterns for 

sale. Send for Circular, 


FINEST CARDS | EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASKET WE RS—Mare 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot ye 28 re a BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, tlums, Grapes and Cher 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper 
scoTT & BSUWNE, 110 Wooster St, N, Y. 


SILKS for PATCHWOR K, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 





and Illustrated Premiam List, l0c. Warranted best 


AQ Chromo Visiting Cards, no2 alike, for 1888, name on, 
anid. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZA R. 








RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


JERSEYS. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 
isc enn vores $1.95 


JERSEYS IN EVENING SHADES, 


LIGHT MAIZE, LIGHT ESTERHAZY, PEACH 
BLOSSOM, LIGHT SALMON, CIEL, CAFE AU 


LAIT, SHRIMP, PINK, CREME, LIMON, CRUSHED 
STRAWBERRY, 


AT $2.95 EACH. 


BOYS’ BRIGHTON JERSEY 
ING TO SIZE. 

BOYS’ BATHING DRAWERS, 10c. A PAIR UP. 

BOYS' KNIT BATHING SUITS, 75e. AND UP. 

BOYS’ FLANNEL TENNIS SHIRTS, 75x 


S, $145 UP, ACCORD- 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 321 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 


59, 61, AND 63 ORCHARD ST., 


SILKS! SILKS! 


WE HAVE MADE GREAT REDUC- 
TIONS IN OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
SUMMER SILKS, COLORED SILKS, 
AND BLACK SILKS. 

FOULARD SILKS, NEW AND ELE- 
Ss REDUCED TO 45c. 
(ARE OF EXTRA 
FINE QUALITY AND SELEC TED DE- 
SIGNS, AND ARE GUARANT 
GIVE SATISFACTION TO THOSE 
WHO APPRECIATE PROPER PAT- 
TERNS. 

COLORED SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
64¢.; REDUCED FROM 95c. 

COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, $1; 
ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 

BLACK GROS GRAIN DRESS SILKS, 
95e.; WORTH $1 25. 

BLACK SILK, VELVET 
$150; WORTH $2. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 









FINISH, 


Seseene $4 00 
eg eg 4 ee eee ee ree . 400 
BMARPERS BABAK .. 2... ccccds. covvsee . 400 
The THREE above publications,............... 10 00 
BG Ee et ROCUD BRUIUE 6 ies des bs ce es i nvigescis 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ot 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *******+*****" = 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers) 


ERED CE dnseeeeteumere 10 00 


Postage Free to all aubacribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Peortx« with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Nambers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Preopie sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, 
Biography, 


containing 
Fiction, 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per 


works of Travel, 
and Poetry, at prices 

number, Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare JAbrary will be furnisned 
gratuitousiy on application to Hareer & Brorucns. 


History, 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHE RS. Franklin Square, N. Y, 


a@ HARPER'S C ATALOGU RK, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 


Cents in Postage Stampa. 


APPLIQUE PATTERNS 
AND STAMPED GoobDs. 
T. B. VERKRUZEN, 4 Walker St... N.Y. 


$4 (0 $20 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Address Stinson & ©o., Portland, Maine. 





| sale, 





| 
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From a recent letter of 


Yilliam Black in regard to the pronunciation of “ Yolande :” 


“They say the author’s spelling was planned 


To make the 


people pronounce Yolande ; 


And who could think ’twould be found handy 
To use the cumbrous form Yolandé ? 

Though those who wished a rhyme for Holland 
Were doubtless welcome quite to Yolande ; 

But now upon us it has dawned 

’Twere better far to say Yolande.” 


WILLIAM BLACK’S 
YOLANDHE. 


Yolande. A Novel. 
Illustrated. 
Black's Novels. 


sy Wittiam Brack, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. Uniform with the Library Edition of William 
Also, Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, Illustrated, 20 cents. 


Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &e. 


“Yolande” displays, along with the grace that is | reached in “Yolande” in the scenes wherein the 


seldom wanting in Mr. Black’s manner, an amount 
of strength and insight that shows an advance even 
upon works of his with which in their kind there has 
been little fanit to tind. * * * In it the anthor has 
conceived and drawn more than one exceptionally 
fine character; he has shown a power of creating a 
really strong story of love and rivalry withont an 
unworthy touch; and in certain passages of the 
book he 
which may be fairly termed tragic. Perhaps the 
author has never before risen to the height which is 


attains and holds with success an interest | 


daughter bravely struggles, at a personal risk un- 

known to herself, to save her mother from indulgence 

in a besetting vice. * * * Hence arise various complica- 

tions which are skilfully managed, and which, as has 

been said, at some points lead to the display of unex- 

pected power, * * * Mr, Black reaches, as it seems 
|to us, a higher point than he has touched before. 
}** * A book whieh is full of poetical feeling, and 
| which does more credit to the anther than any 
work he has produced for some time past.—Salurday 
| Review, London, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Liprary Epition: Yolande. 
I}lustrated.—Sunrise.—Macleod of Dare. 


Iilustrated.—Shandon Bells. 


Illustrated.—That Beautiful Wretch. 


Illustrated.—Green Pastures and Piccadilly —Mad- 


cap Violet.—Three Feathers.—A Daughter of Heth_—A Princess of Thule.—In Silk Attire. — 


Kilmeny. — The Strange Adventures of a 


Cloth, $1 25 each. 

Cueap Enpition, 1x Paper Covers: 
Wretch. Illustrated. 
vo, 60 cents. 
8vo, Feathers. 

Adventure in Thule.  4to, 

8vo, 35 cents.—Kilmeny. 8vo, 

White Wings. 4to, 


Stories, 


50 cents.—Three 
85 cents.—An 
Silk Attire. 
8vo, 50 cents. 
and other 
50 cents.—Yolande. 


Fergus, 
Svo, 


Svo, 


Illustrated. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Shandon Bells. 
4to, 20 cents.—Sunrise, 
4to, 15 cents. —Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 
Illustrated. 
10 cents.— 


20 cents.—The Maid of Killeena, 


40 cents. — The Monarch of 
4to, Paper, 


HARPER & 


Phaeton. — White Wings. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Illustrated. 4to, 20 cents.—That 
4to, 15 cents.—Macleod of Dare. 


Jeautiful 
Illustrated, 
8vo, 50 cents.—Madeap Violet. 
50 cents.—A Daughter of Heth. 
A Princess of Thule.—8vo, 50 cents.—In 


Svo, dSvo, 
a Phaeton, 
The Marriage of Moira 
Mincing - Illustrated. 


35 cents.—The Strange Adventures of 


Lane. 
20 cents. 


BROTHERS, New York. 


ea Harper & Brorners wi// send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on ei of the - ice. 


BRUNSWICK. 





VELV HTHENS. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. 
Silk Velvets. They 


are specially 


With light fabric, 
adapted to ladies’ dresses, 


beautiful soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to 
and readily dre ape in grace racetul folds and puffing gs. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO., 


RETAIL HOUSE, 
8S EAST 14th STREET, 
NEW 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. 





“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


(' R 'y W E 2 sks., 14c.; 3 knots 






400 Kensington Floss, 
lie. ; 3 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 sk. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c 1 sk. Arasine, 12c.; 1 sk 


Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 sks. French Cotton, 
l5c.; 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10c.; 38 Ken- 
sington and 2 Chenille Needles, 5¢.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.: 3 ne w 
Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; 2Stamping Patterns for Ke maington, 
25e.'s 1 for Outline, 15¢ 3 1 for Flannel, 
10¢.; 1 for Braiding, 10c.: 1 box Powder, 
we. Special offer —all above, 
$1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
Uutfits, $1 to $15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


SEELEY’S russe PILE PIPE 


Applies any ointment directly to 
by curing when other re: conde 8 tail. re ouveniently carried 
in the vest pocket, ready for use, without pain or inconve- 
nience, affording immediate relief, Sold by all druggists 
(accompanied with a package of Seeley’s Ointment_ on 
which are wrinted the ingredients) or sent by mail for 82. 
Seeley’s 38 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 14 Fleet Street, London, England 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanentiy all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Armas, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


















RY cons 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly « Miiliom te select from, collected by 
our own buyers in the markets of the world 


firess Gooda, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Good les’ D Cloaks, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infor 


plication. 


“i Philada. 


d 
ot and ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE " free on ap 
COOPER & CON ARD, 9th & Market 
0 7 oe pase say where you saw this Advertisement. 


THE CALIGRAPH. 
THE BEST TYPE-WRITER. 


No learning required. 
Three times faster than 
the pen. Worked at sight 
by any one. Pleasant and 
»rofitable employment for 
zadies and Gentlemen. 
Thousands now in use. 
See article on type-writing 
machines in Harper's Ba- 
zar of April 14, 1883. Every 
machine warranted. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue 


BARRON. & FRAC KER, Gen. Ag’ts, 27 Union Sq., N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The NEW CALENDAR of tho 15%, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC | 
Beautifully Mlustrated. 64 pages. SENT FREE to 
— lf and musical friends. Send names and addresses 

E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq.. Boston. Mass. 
° The Largest and best appointed Music. Literary and 
Art School,and HOM E for young ladies, in the world. 


$7 A WEEK. 


Outtit free. 








$12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Address Trauz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. 
Morean Dix. In Two Volumes, 
Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00. 
Il. 

TWELVE AMERICANS 


By Howarp Carrout. 


By his Son, 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt 


and Times. 
Sketches of 


Their Lives 
Containing 


Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis Adams, Petet 
Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C 
Schenck, Frederick Donglass, William Allen, Allep 


G. Tharman, Joseph Jefferson, Eliha B. Washburne, 
Alexander H. Stephens. Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 
ITT. 
SPANISH VISTAS. By Gro 
Illustrated by Cuarirs 8 
Ornamental Cover, 


rer Parsons Laturop 
Retnuartr, Square 8vo, 
$3 00, 

IV. 


MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. TheB 


ble Record 


with Illustrative Poetic and Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Maroiws Wittson and 
Rosert Pterront W11.1.s0n In Two Volumes 
izmo, Cloth, $38 00. 
V 
COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structural and Svs 
tematic. For Use in Schools and Colleges $y 


James Orton, A.M., Pu. D., late Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College. Revised Edition. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80, 

VI. 

GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL 
DREN. Collected and A ompared by Witttam 
Weits Newett. svo, Cloth, Ornamental Co 
$1 50. 

Vil 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. He for Publicai Y 








} on by THomas 
CARLYLE Edit by James NTH Froupe 
4to, Paper, 30 me Also, Library Edition, 12me 
Cloth, $1 00, 
VIIE. 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Edited, with Ni 


by Wiiiam J 
of the 


Ro.re, 


A.M., formerly Head Master 
High School, C 


imbridge, Mass. With Eu- 





gravings lémo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cent 
IX 

SHAKESPEARE'’S POEMS. Venns and Adonis, 
Lucrece, and other Poems Edited, with Notes, by 
Witttam J. Rourr, A.M. With Engravinugs. 16mo, 
Cloth, 56 cents; 4to, Paper, 40 cents. 

X. 

NAN. By Luoy C. Linure, Author of “ Mildred’s Bar- 
gain,’ ‘ Prudence, &c. A Story for Girls. Illus 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 

XI 


FREDERICK It. AND MARIA THERESA. From 
Hitherto Unpublished Documents, 1740-1742. By 
Tur Duo pe Brogritire. From the French, by Mrs 
Casuet. Hoey and Mr. Joun Lituie, 4to, Paper, 
20 cents, 


XII. 
THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A History of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. gy W.C. Conanr. (Reprinted 
from Harrer’s Magazine for May, 1883.) The 


sridge asa Monnment. By Montaomery Souvyier 
(Reprinted from Hanrrr’s Weexiy, May 27, 
Together with an Account of the Opening Exercises, 
Maz 24.1883. With Two Portraits and Twenty-eight 
Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


XIII. 
LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX 


1853 


ICON. A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
Henny Groner Lippens, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Rowerr Seorr, D.D., Dean of 
tochester, late Master of Balliol College, Oxford 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented through- 
out, with the Co-operation of Prof. Drisrier, of 
Columbia College, N.Y. 4to, Sheep, $10 00, 
XIV. 
HAYON'S sp a os dy OF DATES and Universal 


Information relating to all Ages and Nations. Sev- 
enteenth Edi om, containing the History of the 
World to the Autumn of 1881 $y Bensamin Vin- 
COUNT tevised for American Readers. Large 8vo, 


810 pages, Cloth, $5 00, 


— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Harpy. Ilinstrated. 10 cents. 
Yolande. 


By WitiraMm Brack. Illustrated. Cloth, 


$125; Paper, 20 cents 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woorson 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Arden. By A. Mary F. Rowtnson. 15 cents 


Mr. Scarborongh’s Family. 
20 cents 


By Antuony Trourorre 


Honest Davie 3y Frank Barrett. 20 cents 
A Sea Queen. By W. Crank 


Sound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 « 


{USSELL 


ents 


16mo, Haif 


The Lindores. By 


Ladies 


Mrs. OnteHANT. 1l6mo. 

Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents 

Like Ships Upon the Sea By Franors Etvanon 
Troicore. 20 cents 

No New Thing. By W.E. Norris. 25 cents, 

Mary Barton. A Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs 
GASKELL, 20 cents. 

Stray Pearls. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont 


Viscountess of Bellaise 
5 cents, 


$y Cuantorre M. Yonar 


OF Hanren & Broruens will send anr 
works bi 


1 of the above 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on reevipt of the price. 
C2 Hanven’s Caratoanue marled free on receipt of 


Nine Cents in stanups, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
| 6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
| $ free. Address H. Hats.err & Co., Portland, Maine, 


CARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
3c. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 
RY 50 of our Handsome Chromo C 
Premium, 10c. 


irds, with name and 
Yare Printine Co., New Haven, Ct. 


** Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure cured my skin disease.” — 
C. B. McDonald, Plantersville, Ala. $1, druggists. 








FACETIZE. 
“LET ME TRY.” 
MvsineG she sat in the moonlight, 
Sat thinking of exquisite things, 
Resting her face upon a hand 
That flashed with beautiful rings. 
Wistful and pure I thought she seemed, 
Nearer to heaven than men have dreamed. 


“© love, could I share in your thoughts!” 
“Frank dear, you would not understand.” 

“IT know too well I am rough and dull, 
Only one of the coarser band; 

But if you would let me try,” I said. 

Sighing, she sadly shook her head, 


is) 


And I saw that pitying glance, 

Aud the far-oif look in her eyes. 
“If you were only a woman, Frank! 
For a man, when he hardest tries, 
Can never be made to feel or share 
Such anxious doubts as now I bear: 





“Tf you were only a woman, Frank, 

You would comprehend my fear; 
Men are so diferent. I dare say 

You would feel like laughing, my dear.” 
“QO sweetest, no. Though coarser and dull, 
1 love the pure and beautiful.” 


* All day I've thought of nothing else, 
I waked and thought all night. 
What should I do if I were wrong? 
Yet still I think I'm right.” 
* You can’t be wrong.” ‘“ Well, think so, dear; 
But then men’s tastes are rather queer. 


* You can’t judge as a woman could.” 
“TI know, Celeste, but let me try.” 
* Well, Frank, then tell me honestly, 
If you were me which would you buy, 
That hat just like my suit we saw 
Or some sweet thing in lace and straw?” 
acateasalliendriaabe 

A boy was lately caught stealing currants, and 
was locked up in a dark closet by the grocer. The 
boy commenced begging most pathetically to be re- 
Jeas «1, and, after using all the persuasion that his 
young mind could invent, he proposed: “ Now if 
you'll let me out and send for my father, he'll pay 
you for the currants and lick me besides.” The 
grocer could not withstand this appeal, and released 
the urchin, 

O.n Mrs. Maxeur (to young Mrs. Lucky, who is 
the fortunate possessor of a wealth of brown tresses, and 
who has never lost even one of her beautiful teeth). ** Oh, 
dear me, yes, my dear, I quite agree with you in all 
you say about the welcome rest of the Sabbath. And 
then, too, we are free from fashionable callers on that 
day at least, and after we've been to church we can go 
about in an old gown, without our false hair and teeth, 
and be so comfortable.” 
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THe RAW MATERIAL, 


A child, while walking throngh an art gallery with 


her mother, was attracted by a statue of Minerva. 
** Who is that 2” said she. 
“My child, that is Minerva, the goddess of 
dom.” 
** Why didn’t they make her husband too ?” 
** Because she had none, my child.” 


wis- 


“That was because she was wise, wasn't it, mamma?” 


was the artless reply. 











THINGS 


LOSTESS. 


A little ten-year-old miss told her mother that she 
was never going to marry, but meant to be a widow; 
because widows dressed in such nice black, aud always 
looked so happy. 5 

) FO ne 
* Mamma, what docs M.D. mean when it comes aft- 


er the doctor's name? Does it mean money down ?” 


“WHAT FUN YOU SEEM TO BE HAVING OVER THERE, C 
SAT AT THIS END OF THE TABLE! 





ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. 


APTAIN SMILEY! I WISH YOU ALL 
wm 


Rattlebones's mouth is disfigured by the absence of 


one of his front teeth. 


His little son surprised him 


yesterday by asking, “ Pop, why do you part your tecth 


ip the middle 2” 
————_]>__—_ 


The other day some ladies were out visiting. 
being a little three-year-old present, one of the 


There 
ladies 














HOPE AND FEAR. 


THERE ARE TWO PERIODS IN A MAN'S LIFE WHEN HE LOOKS ANXIOUSLY TO SEE IF THE HAIR 


COMING OUT 


Is 


OUR DOMESTIC SERVICE, 


asked him if he would not kiss her. 
He answered, ‘* No.” 

“What is the reason you will not 
kiss me?” 

“I'm too little to kiss you; papa will 
kiss you: papa kisses all the big girls.” 


PEAS 
Mamma. “And now, Pursy, you 
have chatted enough. Shut your eyes, 
hold your tongue, and go to sleep.” 
Punsy. “ How can I do three things 
at once, mamma ?” 


cxianitssaiiiecnaen 
EPITAPHS. 
ON AN OLD WOMAN WHO SOLD POTS IN 
OUESTER, 
Beneath this stone lies Cath’rine Gray, 
Changed to a lifeless lump of clay ; 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
Yet now she’s turned to earth herself, 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise, 
Abate your grief and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears ? 
Who knows but in a run of years, 
In some tall pitcher or broad pan, 
She in her shop may be again? 


Pee Sas A 
The Hyde family were evidently not 
loved in their day. 
Here lies Ned Hyde 
Because he died; 
If it had been his sister 
We should not have missed her; 
But we would rather 
It had been his father; 
Or, for the good of the nation, 
The whole generation. 


AFTER A COUPLE OF YEARS’ TUITION, 
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Sea Bruton = 











OLD-FASHIONED BRIDGET (not well up in styles), “ 1 WUNDTHER 


HOW IVER [ LOSHT THE MATE O’ THAT CUFF.’ 


[lt isn't a cuff at all ; it is one of Cholly Fitzdoodle’s collars. 
































TRAINING FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


MR, DE LANCEY HOPES BY VIGOROUS DAILY EXERCISE TO QUALIFY HIMSELF FOR THE USUAL NUMBER OF 
PICNICS, YACHTING EXCURSIONS, CLAM-BAKES, ETC., TO BE ENCOUNTERED DURING HIS BRIEF VACATION, 

















